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For the Companion. 
THE TOWN PAUPERS. 
By Mrs, C. W. Flanders, 
IN TWO OHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

“What makes you look so glum, Margie? 
Mamma has let me come to the kitchen to ask 
if you will please tell mea story. Itis so dull up 
stairs, every body reading and sewing.” 

“Tcan’t tell any stories to-night,’ returned 
Margie, seizing the poker, and making a dash 
atthecoals. “It’s an awful night, miss; there’s 
the wind howling out there in a way that al- 
ways sets my teeth a-clattering. There, there, 
sit down, child. What are you staring at?” 

“T hope you are not sick, Margie,” I said, go- 
ing toward her, and placing my hand upon her 
shoulder. ‘Are you tired?” 

A bitter laugh broke from her lips. 

“I wish it was tired I am, I wish it was, miss; 
but if the day was a week long, and it was alla 
Monday, I couldn’t work hard enough to make 
me so tired that I would sleep on such a night 
as this.” 

“Tt is terrible,” I said, “the wind that comes 
shrieking down the chimney; and mamma says 
there are poor people,—little children such as I, 
—outin the cold streets. Do you think they 
can live there all night, Margic? or that we 
could find such, if we went to look for them?” 

“Ah, ha! wouldn’t it be rare sport to see the 
rich leaving their warm rooms and soft carpets, 
to save the miserables who are dying in the 
sleet and ice! O, child, the good Master knew 
what He was saying, when He cried, ‘How 
hardly shall a rich man enter the kingdom of 
heaven!’ ”” 

“Please don’t, Margie; it makes me shiver 
when you look and talk in that wild way.” 

“Shiver, indeed, miss! It’s very comfortable 
shivering here by the red-hot range, clothed in 
Tose colored wool and embroidered aprons. 
Wait till you find yourself in the street, without 
a friend in the world, frozen through and 
through, until every tooth and bone rattle like 
castanets; then you’ll know whatit is to shiver.” 

“But you weren’t ever in the streets, Margie? 
You never was hungry and cold?” 

“I wa’n’t, was I? Well, you are asking for 
astory, miss, and here is one; and much good 
may it do you.” 

Margie paused a moment, as if dreading to be- 
gin; and as I looked at her more attentively, I 
was surprised to see how old she looked—how 
wrinkled and pinched her face had become 
since the last time I had come to her for stories; 
for Margie was generally genial and ‘talkative, 
and willing to amuse me out of her store of 
strange experiences. I was not old enough then 
to understand what inroads a few hours of an- 
guish can make upon beauty. 

“You see, miss, I was born way up north; al- 
most to Canada line. We didn’t have nice 
Places for poor folks to go to, as you have here 
in the city. We were just bid off, like so many 
slaves; and the man who bid us off calculated 
to make the most of us. 

“There wasn’t but two of us,—Lucy and I. I 
was older than she, going on five years; so that 
when father and mother were both dead, I had 
the care of her all to myself. Our folks were 
always poor, and if they had any relations they 
kept themselves out of sight after mother was 
dead. And SO, as we were small, and Lucy was 
delicate, nobody wanted us; and we had to be 
bid off with the town’s poor, who were all bid 
off once a year, to the lowest bidder. 

“T think likely I might have fared better, if I 
had not stuck to Lucy in the way I did; but I 
aint sorry that I did. 

“There was an old farmer with a crazy kind 
of a wife, who bid us all off in a luinp that year, 
ashe had the poor for several years before; and 
We wa’n’t idle much, I tell you. It was work, 
Work, work, from morning until night; and asI 
used to help poor little Lucy all I could, I was 
tired enough when night came. It was hard 





enough at first; but when the cold winter set in, 
it was awful. 
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“You see, miss, up there where I lived, the 
snow would fall three or four feet deep in a few 
hours, and cover the fences, and sheds, and low 
houses, until every thing looked like a white, 
level plain. Little things like us had to wade 
pretty deep to get over the road; and, as we 
were the youngest in the house, all the chores, 
and running, and odd jobs fell to our lot. 

“Late one afternoon, after it had been snowing, 
and the wind had come up in a perfect hurri- 
cane, and blown the light snow into great heaps, 
Peter Snikes, who always had rheumatiz when 
there was a storm, was taken the very worst 
way. Dearme, miss! but you ought to have 
heard him. You never heard any yelling like 
that in your life. As luck would have it, there 
weren’t nothing in the house to relieve him: 
and somebody must go to the store, a mile and 
a half away, for liniment, which was his stand- 
ing remedy. 

“The keeper (that was what we called the 
master) came into the kitchen; and a crosser 
man ThopeI may never see again. Now, when- 
ever the shadows fell upon his face, I tried to 
keep Lucy in the background; for he had disliked 
her from the moment he found how helpless and 
feeble she was, and that he could get no good 
from her little hands, which grew thinner and 
smaller with the hunger and cold. So when he 
came in and glared at us, I motioned Lucy 
away. But it was too late. 

“‘Here,’ he said, flinging her a bit of silver 
and a bottle, ‘go to the store and bring old 
Sikes some liniment; and look here, you sly 
minx, see that you don’t be gone long, or I'll 
lick you within an inch of your life.’ 

“Please, sir,’ I said, stepping forward, ‘I could 
go in half the time of her, and I wouldn’t mind 
the drifts, ’cause I’m used to ’em.’ 

“Wait till you are wanted,’ growled the man. 


‘It’s little enough the young one can do; and if | 


she gets a foot frozen it may be as well off as on, 
for aught the good her feet do me.’ 

“T was of fiery temper in those days, miss, 
and Lucy was all I had to love in the world. 
The man’s taunt stung me worse than athousand 
scorpions; and I flung into his face a shower of 
epithets that for my sister’s sake had better nev- 
er have been spoken. 

“The man struck me with his huge, broad 
palm—perhaps I deserved it, perhaps I didn’t— 
and I was knocked senseless to the floor. When 
I opened my eyes Lucy was standing over me 
with the little blue hood I had made her tied 
under her chin, and a thin, tattered shawl over 
her shoulders. 

“Don’t mind, Margie, dear,’ whispered the 
child, ‘I'll make haste, and try to be back before 
dark. Perhaps I’ll get a ride,’ she said, with a 
wan smile. 

“*Ah! but the drifts, Lucy, you never can get 





| 


through the drifts, they are dreadful down there 
in the hollow. But mind, if you get cold and 
sleepy, don’t sit down; but keep walking, walk- 
ing, until I come.’ 

“Tf you was only going,’ said Lucy, wistfully. 

“ ‘Make haste, the sun is setting, and you will 
lose the road. If you get into the fields you will 
#e lost and frozen to death.’ 

“T went with her to the door; and holding her 
thin cheeks between my hands, kissed them over 
and over again. Then she burst away from me, 
and went leaping through the snow like a fawn. 

“Remember, Lucy,’ I shouted after her, ‘if 
you get lost, keep walking. Dll come and find 
you when they get to sleep.’ 

“There was a light laugh, and then the blue 
hood disappeared under the snow. It was only 
an instant; she was up again, and flinging 
kisses at me, when a hand was laid heavily on 
my shoulders, and I was in the grasp of the 
keeper. 

“One glance at the leather thongs in his hand 
was enough. Older persons than I had writhed 
under their torture, and their hideous shricks 
had well nigh drove me frantic. New my time 
had come.” 

Here Margie stopped, and glared into my face 
with a ghastly fixedness, frightful to see. She 
was living that awful scene over again; and no 
wonder her lips were mute. 

“Didn’t you struggle, Margie? Didn’t you cry 
out?” 

“TI suppose so, I can’t remember, it was so ter- 
rible. But through it all I was conscious of one 
comfort,—my sister was not there to sec it. 

“When it was over, miss, I was a sight to see. 
Ihad grappled him with all the fierceness of 
which I was capable, and he had beaten me off 
as he was best able. My hands were a mass of 
bruises, and I felt the blood trickling down into 
my shoes; for I didn’t wear stockings, miss, 
even in winter. 

“The beating over, the keeper went out, and 
turned the key, leaving me a prisoner, in the 
little room which was used to confine the refrac- 
tory and insane. 

“T was only too familiar with the man’s work 
of punishment, and understood by the turning 
key that I was to remain a night, or a week, as 
the monster saw fit, without expecting food or 
relief. 

“Maddened with pain, and frantic with de- 
spair, thinking more of Lucy than myself, I 
threw myself against the door, and demanded 
to be let oute I beat the panels until my little 
strength was exhausted: and then, cither from 
faintness or exhaustion, became unconscious. 

“Tt was night when I became conscious again. 
The storm had abated, and the stars shone 
bright and clear through the solitary window of 
the closet. Every thing about the house was as 











still as death. My limbs were stiff, and be- 
numbed with cold. 

“Tad Lucey returned?? That was my first 
thought. ‘How could I escape from my prison?’ 
That was the second. 

“If Lucy had not returned, surely, savage as 
the keeper was, he would have pity and go in 
search of her, and there would be some move- 
ment to indicate her absence. Reasoning in 
this way I tried to soothe my fears in regard to 
the poor child, and forget my own smart and 
pain in thinking how I could escape from the 
wretched place. 

“The cocks crew, and I knew it was past mid- 
night; and hark! somebody was at the door, 
for I saw a light through the keyhole. 

“Lucy, Lucy,’ I whispered, with my lips to 
the lock. Deary me! it was only the crazy old 
woman going her rounds. 

“““Did you hear the cock crow?’ asked she. 

“Indeed I did. Open the door.’ 

«The hens have laid a golden egg. If I open 
the door will you go and find it, and bring it to 
me before the old man gets it?” 

“My heart leaped. Perhaps I could escape 
through this crazy creature’s foolish fancy. 

“First tell me, mistress, has my sister Lucy 
got back? And did she get the liniment for old 
Sikes ?” 

“ ‘Now that I think of it, it is that miserable 
wench that has run away with all the golden 
eggs; and that is why she hasn’t got back,’ 
growled the woman. 

“Are you sure, mistress, dear? If you would 
only go to her room and look, and see if she is 
there. Perhaps you will find the golden eggs 
under her pillow.’ 

“The poor crazy creature, chuckling at the 
idea, groped her way from the door, with the 
tallow candle flickering at every step, but pres- 
ently returned td say the child was not there, 
nor had she been in bed; that the keeper had 
gone to sleep half tipsy, and forgotten about 
Sikes, who in his turn had got relief of his rheu- 
matism; and—she saw it all as plain as day,— 
Lucy had run away with the golden eggs. 

“Let me out, and I will follow her, and bring 
you back every golden egg she has stolen,’ [ 
cried. 

“So the old dame gave me her shawl, and 
some bits of bread from the pantry, and I went 
out, never to see them again. I looked back to 
the old creature, as she stood chattering, with 
the candle in her hand; and could have cursed 
themevery one. ButIdidn’t miss, for her sake— 
my poor, poor Lucy. 

“The poor-farm was, as I have said, a mile 
and a half from the village. The road between 
us Was never much trodden; and there was no 
trace of any thing having passed over the newly 
fallen snow but the small footprints, which 
must have been my sister’s. 

“These were distinctly visible by the light of 
the moon and stars; and when I saw how deep 
they were, and how she had fallen here and 
there, a terrible fear seized me; and forgetting 
the pain and stiffness of my wounds, [ ran for- 
ward as fast as ever I was able. 

“Suddenly I became conscious there were 
double tracks. She had sueceeded in reaching 
the village, and had returned to the plain, where 
she had lost the path, owing to the darkness, 

“This had been what I most feared; and yet 
it seemed as if a hand of ice grasped my heart, 
as I stooped to examine the way she had gone. 
There were her half obliterated foot-prints, lead- 
ing out, out into the open field, with the pine 
forest and frozen lake beyond. 

‘I stood up and shouted her name till it 
seemed as if every sleeper at the poor-farm must 
hear my cry; but thew was no answer. 

“7 followed the faint prints as best I could, 
till they entered among the pines, and there 1 
found her, leaning against a tree, clasping the 
trunk with both arms.” 

“QO, Margie! how glad I am you found her! 
She had not forgotten what you told her; she 
had kept walking.” 
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“Tens and I think when she clasped the tree, 
she thought she had found me, and believed she 
was holding me close to her breast, for she was 
pressing her lips to it, and smiling just as when | 
we parted, and it was the smile she never gave | 
to any but me.” 

“And she knew you, Margie? 
afraid out there in the pines?” 

“Ah! miss, Lucy was as cold as the snow, and 
almost as white. ‘She’s dead,’ I shricked; and 
the echo answered, ‘dead.’ 

(Concluded next week.) 


She was not 


+o 
A SEA TALE OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Alone on the Waters.—--Part IL 
(Concluded. )} 


_ “When the frigate was seen hull-down, and 
not till then, did the crew of the bark breathe 
again. 

“But all danger of the discovery of their | 
crimes was not yet over. On the following day 
another man-of-war was sighted, and again the | 
crew were thrown into a state of dismay. After | 
a consultation, they decided to crowd all sail on 
the ship and trust to her good seagoing quali- 
ties to escape. 

“It was late in the afternoon, and if they | 
could but manage to keep the lead only a few | 
hours, when night set in they would easily elude 
the superior swiftness of their pursuers. 

“The bark’s helm was put ‘hard up’ and the 
yards were ‘braced in,’ as she fell off from the 
wind. We bowled along at a fine rate; but the 
man-of-war had sighted us, and, from the move- 
ments we had made, entertained some suspi- 
cions of our respectability. She in turn crowd- 
ed all sail and gave chase. 

“There was a small white puff from her bows, 
and the next moment the boom of a distant 
gun gave notice that she demanded that we 
should ‘heave to.’ 

“Tt was a grim warning that she was in earn- 
est. We held on our course. The bark’s 
masts were piled up with a towering mass of 
sails, and the only hope of the crew now rested 
in her sailing qualities. 

“All hands bent over the bulwarks and 
watched with breathless interest the pursuing 
frigate. Now one man thought that the man- 
of-war was gaining; now another ruffian witha 
foul oath swore that the bark was leaving her 
pursuers behind, and that if only our spars held 
together, we should make good our escape be- 
fore nightfall. 

“But soon it became manifest beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the war-ship was gaining 
on them. After a hasty consultation, it was de- 
cided that some of the cargo should be thrown 
overboard to lighten the vessel. This had « sen- 
sible effect on our rate of sailing. Still the 
frigate had the advantage. It seemed certain 
that before night set in she would be within 
range of us with her bow-chasers. With her | 
shot she could hardly fail to bring down some | 
of our masts or yards about our ears. It was | 
an exciting race. Every gust of wind, stronger 
than ordinary, would bend the tall top-gallant | 
masts, or cause the studding-sail booms to work 
backwards and forwards like well-made fishing- | 
rods. 

“The wind continued to freshen; but we were 
obliged to keep the same press of canvas aloft. | 
Just then there was a loud crash somewhere | 
aloft. The fore top-gallant studding sail had 
been torn, by the wind, from the yard and boom, 
and was seen like a small white cloud in the dis- 
tance. 

“The hopes of the piratical crew fell to zero 
at this catastrophe. A loud clamor arose as to 
what now would be the best step to take. One 
man proposed that the ship and all her con- 
tents ‘should go up to heaven like a sky-rocket.’ 
‘Let us all blow up together,’ said this desperado. 

“This advice was scouted by the majority. 

“Another black-browed pirate said, ‘Let’s 
fight it out. Let them send a boat on board, 
and then shoot down the crew.’ 

“Ie meant what he said; but these fellows 
were base cowards at heart, and had no stomach 
for a fair fight. 

“fn a short time the frigate, ‘luffing up’ a 
couple of points, fired a round shot which came 











hurtling through the air, and, striking the wa- | 


ter close alongside, so as to senda column of 

spray right over the forecastle, ‘ricochetted,’ 

and then buried itself in the sea far ahead. 
“But the hour of retribution had not yet come. 


| adrift in an open boat. 





cast pirates. They were saved at the critical 
moment. The man-of-war continued the chase; 
but it was useless. Before nightfall all danger 
of pursuit was over. The frigate had set up a 
new top-gallant mast, and with amazing smart- 
ness had ‘bent’ a fresh sail; but it was too late, 
for the heavens were covered with heavy clouds, 
making the night starless. 

“When morning broke, no sail was visible. 
It seemed as if fortune favored the desperadoes, 
and that they would, after all, effect their es- 
cape. 

“The crew, however, in view of the events of 
the last two days, felt ill at ease. Anxious eyes 
were bent to windward, and fears were ex- 
pressed lest another cruiser should appear in 
sight and give chase, when the luck might go 
against them. 

“T saw that something was at last in contem- 
plation. The ringleaders were whispering to- 
gether on the poop. Soon the captain and 
second mate were called up. Their bonds were 
cut and they were told that they must be turned 


“The poor wretches plead hard for life. The 
pirates laughed at their fears. ‘Dead men tell 
no tales,’ said the leader; ‘at least, the old 
proverb says so, and we shall see whether there 
is any truth in it. O! by-the-by, gentlemen,’ 
he added, ‘on second thoughts, you shall have 
some food. Here, young un,’ beckoning to me 
with one hand, ‘you are fat, and tender as a 
chicken, too; just join your kind friends there, 
and when they begin to feel hungry you can 
serve them fora meal” _ 

“T almost died with fear as I heard these 
words. The crew laughed their approval. As 
I was being led to the gangway, my brother 
asked leave to bid me good-by. With tears in 
his eyes, he came to where I stood, and em- 
braced me affectionately, and bade me keep up 
my spirits and not despair. 

“As he clasped me in his arms I felt some- 
thing forced down the front of my loose sailor’s 
shirt. In a few moments the captain, second 
mate and myself were forced into the boat, and 
then, after handing us down a couple of oars, 
were told ‘to pull to Pernambuco.’ The boat 
was cast adrift, and we dropped astern. 

“In two or three hours the ship was lost to 
view, and we were alone on the waters. 

“I confess I cried bitterly; I was only a child 
at the time. It was a situation to try the heart 
of the stoutest. 


cutter, that was almost water-logged, and rush- 
ing onward, swept the second mate out of the 
boat. 

“The poor wretch gave one agonized cry, and 
disappeared in the darkness. Neither the cap- 
tain nor I spoke a word. Wearied and despair- 
ing, we only waited with stolid calmness for the 
next heavy sea, which would, in all likelihood, 
put an end to our sufferings. 

“But the gale began to abate, and in the 
morning all danger from the violence of the 
storm had passed away. 

‘During the horrors of the past night I had 
thought of the baseness of my conduct in not 


‘sharing with my companions the food my broth- 


er had given me, and had determined, if we lived 
till daybreak, to atone for my selfishness. 

“Accordingly, I drew out the remains of the 
fresh meat, and gave the captain half. He 
snatched out of my hand the morsel I offered 
him, and swallowed it ravenously. On finish- 
ing his share, he demanded some of mine. I 
attempted to expostulate with him, and re- 
minded him that I need not have given him 
any thing. 

“Though naturally kind-hearted, his hunger 
made him selfish, and I was obliged to yield up 
some of that I had kept for myself. It was only 
a just punishment for my greediness. 

“Starvation now stared us in the face, and, 
what was more unendurable, we were maddened 
by an intense thirst. I did not suffer so much 
as my companion. He refused to believe my 
assertion that I had no drinkables about me, 
and made me strip, and examined my clothes. 
His tongue soon swelledin his mouth. I fancied, 
in my terror, that his mind began to wander. 

“He lay on the thwarts moaning with agony. 
Every now and then he would raise his head 
and glare at me with an expression that almost 
froze my blood with fear. Horrible stories that 
I had heard as a boy, of men in open boats 
drinking the blood of their shipmates, recurved 
to me. 

“In the afternoon, the captain got worse. He 
at length spoke, and told me, in a husky and 
broken voice, which seemed positively to rattle 
in his throat—of his intention to drink. Unable 
to proceed, he stopped a moment, and my breath 
almost left my body with horror, as I waited, 
expecting he would say that, vampire-like, he 
was going to suck my blood. Instead of that, 
he said he should drink some salt water. 

“T breathed once more and implored him not 





“As to my companions, they seemed swal- 
lowed up in the consciousness of the terrible 
fate awaiting them. Not a word did either of 
them speak. They sat moodily contemplating 
the waves as they leaped around the boat. 

“The clouds had now overspread the heavens. 
Presently a few heavy drops of rain fell; then a 
strong gust of wind sent the spray over us, 
drenching us through. Not a particle of food 
had been putin the boat by the pirates. I be- 
gan to be hungry, and remembered my brother’s 
gift. I thought it would be better to wait till it 
was dark before eating, for I guessed the little 
packet contained food. 

“When I drew it forth, I found some fresh 
tinned meat wrapped in a piece of sail-cloth. 


should share.it with my comrades. 


was my duty to do so; but, alas! hunger and 


back into my bosom. 
“T felt ashamed of my selfishness, and then 
| the grim joke of the sailer as to my fat condi- 


| . : . 

| continued plumpness, while my companions 
| were getting thinner day by day, would yet be 
my ruin. 


a The night at length passed, day broke, and I 


| “The wind had risen with the sun, and by 
}noon was blowing a fresh breeze. This in- 
| creased all day, and towards sunset there was ¢ 


| heavy sea on, accompanied with half a gale of 


| wind. 

single sail, and now that night was closing in 
| with such dirty weather, there was little proba- 
| bility of our ever seeing another sunrise. 


“During the whole day we had not sighted a 


In luffing up, the frigate’s studding sails for-| “With the increasing darkness the wind in- 
ward (which she also had sct) were thrown sud- | creased, and the sea raged about our frail bark 
denly aback, and the strain was more than the} until all hope of surviving the terrors of the 
spars could stand. Ina moment both the top- | night was blotted out in despair. 

gallant and topmast studding-sail booms were 
earricd away, and the wreck, falling over to| and at length one of our number fell a victim 
windward, dragged the top-gallant mast itself| toits fury. A large wave came towering above 
after it. 


“A ringing cheer broke from the lately down- 









| to do so, for it would certainly kill him. He 
said he did not care, and leaning over the boat’s 

| gunwale, and scooping up the water in both 
hands, he drank copiously of it. 


terror I watched his sleep. 


in a fit of insanity. 


most fearful I have ever passed. 





| en the flushed countenance of the sleeper. 


“For a moment the devil put it into my head 
For a minute or two I questioned whether I} that I could push him overboard, as the boat 
I knew it} rolled over on one side in the hollow of a swell. 
| “Shuddering, I dismissed the thought, and 
the idea of the straits to which I might yet be | felt Iwas no better than the pirates who had 
reduced, compelled me to decide against the| turned me adrift thus to die of hunger and 
promptings of my better nature. So I nibbled thirst. I uttered a prayer for forgiveness and 
a piece in secret, and then thrust the remainder | mercy, and then continued my watch; for I felt 
| | could never close my eyes while that man was 


| my only companion. 


“Tle slept for four hours, breathing heavily 
| tion came to my mind, and I thought that my | the while, when about sunset he suddenly 


| awoke with a wild scream. 


“The fearful event I had anticipated had now 
I was alone on | 


| only too surely come to pass. 
the wide sea with a madman! 


few feet distant! 


| He yelled forth his triumph. 


| surfaced wave. 


| “The weight of his body, as he rushed along 
| from thwart to thwart, ‘listed’ it on one side still 
He felt himself losing his balance, 
wildly threw out his arms, lost his equilibrium, 
“Towards morning the gale was at its worst, | 4nd with a hoarse shriek of despair fet] back- 


| further. 


| wards into the water. 


“Animated by the instinct of self-preserva- 
us from ahead. Curling above us like a huge} tion, I quickly put out an oar and pulled the 
serpent, its crest broke and fell into the little! boat’s head round and away from him. It was 


“After this, he fell into a heavy slumber. 
You cannot imagine with what overwhelming 


“I felt my utter helplessness to contend 
against him, were he to attempt my destruction 


“Those few hours of expectation were the 
I must own 
that a dark and wicked thought did cross my 
mind, as I sat there with my aching cyes fixed 


How unspeaka- | 

looked with anxiety at my comrades; I thought | bly terrible was the expression of the face which, 
| they looked at me with hungry eyes, but it must | with every feature contorted with fiendish ma- 
| have been my evil conscience that pricked me. | lignity, glared at me from the stern-shects of 
| this small boat, while I sat in the bows only a 


| “I could not move as I encountered his scowl- 
| ing eyes, lit up by the fearful light of insanity. 
Like a tiger mak- 

ing ready to seize his prey, he wa in the act of 
| springing upon me, when the boat rocked un- 
| easily as it descended the side of a long, smooth- 


unnecessary; he did not rise to the 
| again. 

“TJ felt thankful for my preservation, for any 
death was preferable to that of being torn to 
pieces by a raving lunatic. I felt weak and very 
ill too, and knew that I was sinking into the 
last sleep which knows no waking, and must 
soon follow my two companions. I lay down 
on the thwarts in the stern-sheets of the boat, 
and fell into a dreamless slumber. 

“How long I slept I know not, but I was 
awaked by hearing aloud voice shouting ont, 
‘Boat ahoy! D’ye hear there? boat ahoy!’ and 
at the same moment there was a rushing sound 
as of water rippling against the bows of a ship, 
“With great exertion I raised myself into a 
sitting attitude, and found that a great ship in 
full sail was within a few feet of my little vessel, 
On trying to rise, I tound I was too weak. 
Weakness had deprived me of my voice also, 
and I well remember being filled with the ago- 
nizing thought that I should be left behind, af. 
ter all. 

“But the same voice again shouted out lustily, 
‘Hard-a-starboard? and only just in time to 
prevent the vessecl—which I saw was a man-of- 
war by her guns—from running me down. 
“Many people now came rushing to the ship’s 
side. I had enough strength left in me to take 
off my cap, and wave it once or twice over the 
rail. My signal was seen, for I could hear some 
one singing out, ‘Lay the yards square,’ ‘Star- 
board main braces,’ ‘Square away.’ I knew 
what that meant. They were going to ‘heave 
to.’ 

“Again the boatswain’s and his mate’s whis- 
tles were heard shrilly sounding, and their gruff 
voices bellowed out in chorus, ‘Away there, 
port cutters.’ There was the loud whirr as the 
yards flew round, a creaking noise I could hear, 
and then a splash, as the boat, lowered away 
from’ the blocks at the ‘davit’ head, struck the 
water. 

“Then the sound of oars was audible, and in 
another minute—though it seemed to me like an 
age—there was a slight shock; my boat was 
seized by stout hands; some one jumped in. I 
could hear a man’s voice exclaim, in a compas- 
sionate tone, ‘Poor boy!’ 

“T was lifted up, the ecstatic feeling that I 
was saved came over me, and that is all I re 
member. 

“TI was taken on board the man-of-war. She 
was the very vessel which had hailed us a few 
days before, and in endeavoring to attract the 
fttention of whose captain the chief mate had 
been murdered. 

“On recovering my senses, I mustered up suf- 
ficient strength to narrate the fearful events 
which had brought me to my present position; 
and the captain immediately retraced his steps 
to secure the pirate. 

“Well, to make a long story short, the man- 
of-war luckily sighted the bark after a three 
days’ chase. A round shot this time carried 
away her foretopmast. Two boats with well- 
armed crews were sent to board her. The mu- 
tineers did not dare to show fight, but surren- 
dered at discretion. They were taken and af- 
terwards tried for mutiny and piracy, and six of 
them were hung; the rest imprisoned for life. 

“My brother and the carpenter were of course 
released, and joined the man-of-war, in which 
vessel I had already shipped. 

“That was the way, sir, I joined the navy.” 


a a 
For the Companion. 


ST. GEORGE, OF ENGLAND. 

I told you, a week or two ago, how the legends 
of the Catholic church describe the slaying of 
the dragon by St. George, and what the story is 
said to symbolize, and now I will explain how 
George became a saint, and afterwards the pat 
ron saint of Old England. 

The Greek annals state that he was born in 
Cappadocia, entered the Roman army, a 
with valor, became a Christian, and, at an early 
age, was attached to the court of the Emperor 
Diocletian. 

When that wicked ruler began to persecute 
the Christians, George gave all his money to the 
poor, and avowed himself a believer in the Sav- 
iour. 

He was commanded to sacrifice to the heathen 
gods. When he refused to do so, he was thrust 
into prison and condemned to die. 

And now begin the marvellous tales that are 
told of him, and which, though mere fictions, 
were believed for long centuries afterwards 
be as true as any thing that is written in the 
Old or New Testament. 

On the first day he was thrust at with a spear. 
The spear snapped in two as soon as it touch 
him. Then he was made fast, hand and foot, 
@ post, and an immense stone was laid on his 
breast. 
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On the second day he was bound to a wheel, 
which was set with the blades of knives and 
swords. As the wheel went round they cut into 
his flesh. The emperor now believed that he 
was dead. But an angel appeared to the sol- 
dier, and he saluted him in the military fashion! 

So Diocletian ordered him to be unbound, 
when, strange to say, it was found that all his 
wounds were healed! 

The enraged persecutor then directed his sol- 
diers to throw the Christian professor into a pit 
of quicklime. The order was obeyed; but the 
martyr came out of it without a scar. 

On the fourth day his limbs were broken, and 
he was left in jail, while the news was sent that 
the punishment had been inflicted. But when 
his tormentors returned, George was found on 
his knees perfectly whole. 

Exasperated at these failures, they fastened 
red hot shoes on his fect and compelled him to 
run in them. 

He spent the night and the next day in prayer; 
and on the sixth day he was brought, walking 
and uninjured, into the presence of the despot. 
Here they scourged him with whips, until the 
skin was peeled from his back; but next day it 
was whole again. 

On the seventh day he was forced to drink 
two cups of poison; one was to make him a wild 
maniac; the other to end his life. He drank 
them both, but neither harmed him. 

He had a dream that night which warned him 
that he would soon leave the world. He be- 
lieved that he saw Jesus Christ with a crown of 
cold on His head, and that the Saviour told him 
to be ready to come to paradise. 

On the eighth day he made the sign of the 
cross before the statue of Apollo. Instantly, it 
is said, the devil, who inhabited the statue, came 
‘out and confessed that he was a fallen angel; 
and immediately all the other images of the 
heathen gods fell down before him. 

Before this, the legends declare that he had 
done other miracles—among them he had re- 
stored to life a slain ox; but this wonderful act 
was the means of converting the wife of the em- 
peror. Enraged at this event, Diocletian or- 
dered both the saint and the imperial convert to 
be killed. They suffered martyrdom on the 23d 
of April. 

No intelligent person of to-day believes these 
absurd fictions; but it is well to know the origin 
of any notable emblem or celebration; and the 
legend of St. George and the Dragon, and the 
observance of St. George’s day, would often puz- 
zie you if you had not known of these stories. 

This George undoubtedly was a martyr in the 
carly days of Christianity. He was probably 
tormented with great cruelty before his death; 
and in that ignorant, superstitious and wonder- 
loving age, these legends attached themselves 
to his history. 

Itis believed by scholars, that George, of Cap- 
padocia, suffered martyrdom in the year 303, 
and that he was soon afterwards worshipped as 
asaint throughout all the East, including the 
Holy Land and Pheenicia. 

As time elapsed his fame spread. Churches 
were consecrated to him; nunneries were found- 
¢din his honor; convents were placed under his 
invocation; his bones—or what were supposed 

to be his bones—were preserved as holy relics. 

But it was during the era of-the Crusades 
that the popularity of St. George reached its 
highest point. We are told that “he appeared 
iu light on the walls of Jerusalem, waving his 
Sword, and led the victorious assault on the Ho- 
ly City.” 

This belief aroused the enthusiasm of the sol- 

ers in so exalted a degree, that no less than 

hree nations—England, Aragon and Portugal 
‘ssumed him as their patron. Several orders 
bf chivalry, founded at that period, also claim 
him for their patron saint. 

“In 1245, on St. George’s day, Frederick, of 
pustria, instituted an order of knighthood, 

der his patronage; and its banner—white. 
uatged upon a blood-red cross—in battle float- 
alongside of that of the empire.” 

Oa forms apart of the British flag to- 

ae is called “the Union J ack,” is the 
~~ - St. George, overlaid with the cross 
“s Andrew, of Scotland. 






Se of St. George as the patron saint of our 
ae occurred in the year 1849—more 
Ye hundred years ago. An English writ- 


or. S. Baring Gould, thus describes it: 


u 

ni84s King Edward III. founded St. George’s 
egin indsor. In the following year he was 
~ 4 Calais. Moved by a sudden impulse 
ond lomas, of W alsingham,) he drew his 
“H, With the exclamation,— 

— Edward! 

lips 4 S¢tion communicated spirit to his 
ted they fell with vigor on the French and 
fiers 2 With a slaughter of two hundred 























But the incident which led to the permanent 


Ha! St. George!’ The 


“From that time St. George replaced Edward, 

the Confessor, as patron of England. 

“In 1350 the celebrated order was instituted. 
| In 1815 St. George’s day was made a major feast 
| day, and ordered to be observed the same as 
| Christmas day—all labor ceasing; and he re-| 
ceived the title of spiritual patron of the Eng- | 
lish soldiery. 

“In 1545 St. George’s day was observed as a} 
red letter day,* with proper collect, epistle and | 
collect; but in the reign of Edward VI. it was 
swept away, and the holding of the chapter of 
the garter on St. George’s day was transferred to 
Whitsun eve, Whitsun day and Whitsnn Mon- | 
day. Next year, the first of Queen Mary, the | 
enactment was reversed, and since then the an-| 
cient custom has obtained, and the chapter is 
held annually on the feast of the patron.” 

UNCLE JAMES. 

If you don’t know, look 





*Whatis ared letter day? 
| in Webster's Dictionary. 
a. 
NEVER SATISFIED. 
A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly dressed wife by his side; 
In satin and lace she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 





A wood sawyer stood on the street as he passed 
The carriage—the couple he eyed, 

And said, as he worked with his saw on a log, 
I wish I was rich and could ride. 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
One thing I would do if 1 could, 

I'd give all my wealth for the strength and the health 
Of the man who is sawing the wood. 


A pretty young maid with a bundle of work, 
Vhose face as the morning was fair, 
Went Sens along with a smiie of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked in the carriage—the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 

And said in a whisper, I wish in my heart 
Those satins and eee were mine, 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, I'd relinquish position and wealth, 
Her beauty and youth to possess. 


Thus it is in this world; whatever our lot, 
Cur mind and our time we employ 

In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


—~+>> 
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For the Companion. 
KID GLOVES. 

“Mother, I must have a pair of kid gloves if I 
go to Clara Lacy’s party to-night,” shouted Ar- 
thur Lansing. 

“Kid gloves? What put that notion into 
your head?” said the quiet, sensible mother. 

“O, the Rowleys are all to be there; they’ll 
wear kid gloves, and I won’t be looked down 
wpon by these New Yorkers, if I can help it. I 
guess I can afford to dress as well as they do.” 

And so he could, for he was the son of the 
wealthicst man in Rayburn. He was sixteen 
years old, and just beginning to think of the 
girls and his personal appearance, and to go to 
the parties now and then made. 

These had hitherto been of the simplest kind, 
for Rayburn was a country town of the quictest 
sort, where the boys and girls got together occa- 
sionally in an informal way without very much 
thought of dress. 

But this had changed. Two or three families 
from the city had come to the place, bringing 


of their dress, and the boys, too, and their sim- 
ple gatherings had become quite formal affairs. 

“Kid gloves!’ said Mrs. Lansing to herself, 
after Arthur went out, “how absurd! O well,” 
she continued, after a few moments thought, 
“he cares about such things now vastly more 
than he will ten years hence. Boys are always 
sensitive at his age. I suppose those New York 
boys will wear kid gloves, and it isn’t pleasant 
to fecl ashamed of one’s clothes. It’s a foolish 
thing to doin a country place like this, but af- 
ter all, he may as well feel himself respectable.” 

So Arthur Lansing had his kid gloves for the 
party. So had Frank Wetherbee and Lucian 
Atwater. It was a small thing for them to make 
the outlay, and they need waste no second 
thoughts on the subject. 

Not so with Harry Ames and Laurence Styles. 
They were poor. 

Only by the strictest economy at home could 
their parents keep them in the boarding-school 
in which they now were. 

They knew this full well, and being manly 
boys, were striving to do their best at their boeks. 
They were fond of company, too, and hitherto 
had mingled with the best in town. 

Both had been asked to Clara Lacy’s party, 
and if the truth must be told, Harry Ames in- 
dulged in a boy’s furious admiration of Stella 
Burr’s bright eyes and bewitching curls. I fear 
her fair image too often came between him and 
the page before him, 

But he was a high-principled, manly boy, and 
this little romance, lying deep in his heart, un- 
known to any other human being, did him no 
harm; for he reasoned thus: 

“If everlam to be a great man and worthy 


new ways ofdoing things. Now the girls thought | 


So though he was delighted with the thought 
of meeting his adored one, he was studying none 
the less hard the morning before the party, when 
Laurence Styles burst into his room. | 

“Tell ye what, Harry, all the swells are going 
in for kid gloves, to-night. They say the girls 
won’t speak toa fellow who don’t wear them. 
Hang it, what’s a poor fellow like me, without 
any money in his poeket, to do?” 

“Go without,” said Harry, laughing. 

“T won't,” said Laurence, bitterly; “I’m not 
going to be the laughing stock of all the girls in 
town.” 

“Then stay at home,” said Harry, curtly, re- 
turning to his problem. ‘ 

The truth is, in his haste to master this, he 
had not fairly waked up to the question of kids 
or no kids. 

But Laurence had, and he saw only two alter- 
natives, running in debt for a pair, or staying at 
home, when he wanted terribly to go. He could 
not go without, to be looked down on, that was 
a scttled point. 

Later in the day Harry took in the importance 
of tais question more fully. He was not quite 
so bitter as Laurence, who declared, over and 
over, that girls were fools, and thought more of 
dress than brains. 

“There’s that saphead of a Rowley,” he said, 
“who don’t know enongh to go in when it rains— 
how they all run after him, and smile, and 
smirk all over if they mect him in the streets, 
just because he wears a fine coat, and carries 
perfumed handkerchiefs. Pah! Id be a musk- 
rat, and done with it!” 

Harry knew Laurence was smarting under a 
refusal of Mary Chester, his bright, particular 
star, to go to ride with him, and going after- 
wards with Howard Rowley. 

So he kept judiciously quiet on that point. 
But he wondered if girls did think so much of 
dress. He was afraid they did. They were 
sweet on those “swells,” as Laurence called 
the sons of the rich New York families, who 
drove fine horses, smoked cigars, walked with 
canes and -had delightfully free and easy man- 
ners.” 

“May be it’s their manners,” thought Lau- 
rence. “How much at case those boys are! How 
they talk on by the hour, and make nice bows, 
and hand things with a flourish! 

“J don’t know as I blame the girls for liking 
them. How can they be expected to like such a 
stupid dolt as I am, for when I get beside a 
girl Tam as red as a lobster, and can’t think of 
athing to say, only ‘How hot it is! or ‘How it 
rained last night!’ 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t know enough. As Lau- 
rence says, Rowley is stupid as an owlin the 
recitation-room; but the girls don’t see him 
there. No, I don’t believe it’s dress, altogether; 
but dress and manners put together; and I 
haven't either.” 

And he sighed to think how Stella’s bright 
eyes would sparkle as the young men who could 
wear fine clothes and make pretty speeches gath- 
ered round her, white he stood aloof watching 
her, not daring to draw nearer. 

As to the kid gloves, Harry could not hesitate 
for a moment. The figure of an overworked, 
widowed mother, toiling early and late in her 
distant home, rose before him too vividly for 
that. But it cost him a sharp pang. 

He could not afford kid gloves; should he, 
then, stay at home, like Lawrence? 

He was some time debating this point; but he 
at length sprang to his feet, exclaiming aloud,— 

“No! I won’t be such a coward. I'll go with- 
out them.” 

And he did. F 

But though he was no coward, it cost him 
more than he would have believed possible to 
carry out this resolve; for when he got there he 
was the only boy present who had not fresh kid 
gloves for the occasion; and say as often as he 
would to himself, “It isn’t a thing of much con- 
sequence, and people won’t look at my hands,” 
he could think of nothing else. Ewery body did 
look at them, it seemed to him; and the con- 
sciousness of being without what was consid- 
ered the distinctive mark of a gentleman, made 
him feel ten times as boorish and awkward as 
usual. 

Stella Burr was constantly surrounded by ad- 
mirers, and he could only shrink into a dark 
corner and watch her with a swelling heart, into 
which no little bitterness had crept. 

He scarcely joined in any of the plays, and 
was really disagreeable as well as miserable. 

The long hours wore slowly away. Harry 
drank to the dregs the cup of humiliation before 
the hour of separation came. 

But Stella Burr had eyes, as well as ears and 
feet; and though she listened to many pretty 
speeches that night, and had taken the hand of 
many a gloved young lad, her eyes more than 








of her, I must study like a Trojan; and J wilt.” 


treat, with a wondering look in them as to what 
made him so stiff and silent. 

Of course he saw it. ‘She pities me,” he said 
to himself; and pity was intolerable, especially 
from her. 

So he gave back no answering glance, but 
walked away to another corner, out of her eye- 
range, to nurse his bitterness. 

Stella Burr was, herself, a city girl, spending 
a few months with friends in the country; so 
the “swells” did not strike her as any thing re- 
markable. 

Harry had worn his soul in his face too fully 
for her not to perceive his admiration, and, girl- 
like, she was flattered by it, thinking him one of 
the nicest young men she had seen in Rayburn. 
Perhaps her keen insight led her to understand 
the state of his feelings during that eventful 
evening. If she did, she kept it to herself, and 
laughed and chatted away with those about her, 
giving Harry the impression that she was vast- 
ly entertained and engrossed by them, and was 
nothing but ‘‘a silly, heartless little flirt,”’ as he 
called her a thousand times over in his wrath. 
When Harry threw down his eap in his own 
room, that night, he was in a most uncomforta- 
ble mood—hateful and hating, especially all 
“swells who knew nothing,” and all “silly, flirt- 
ing girls.” But as soberer thoughts came to 
him, he said, “Well, I know one thing—I did 
right in not getting them—I am sure of that.” 
And it was in some sort a consolation. 

He had done right—done what was honest 
and manly. But he got no credit, for it, you 
will say. 

What if he did not? 

Shame on the soul that requires a reward for 
every right deed; that cannot love the right and 
follow it for the right’s own blessed sake, and 
because it leads up to God and God’s own eter- 
nal.goodness, without asking for some petty 
earthly compensation on the spot. 

He had done a manly thing, and his soul 
would be more manly for it; be brought nearer 
to all the other noble, upright souls in God’s 
great universe. And was not that enough? 

Stella Burr came home bright, excited and 
talkative, as usual. It was not late, and her 
uncle was in his study, waiting to hear of her 
experiences at the party. 

So she sat in his lap—she was a little body, 
and he made a great pet of her—and told him 
who was there, and what they wore, and who 
she talked with, and who came home with her, 
pouring it all out in such a rapid stream as 
amused her uncle greatly. 

Laughingly he asked, when she stopped to 
breathe,— 

“And who was the nicest young man there, 
Starling?” 

But she pouted her rosebud lips at this and 
shook her head. 

“You mustn’t be impertinent, Uncle Tom, nor 
ask silly questions.” 

But after @ moment’s pause she turned round 
to him, her face flushing and eyes sparkling: 

“Yes, I will tell you, Uncle Tom, who I felt 
more real respect for than any body there; and 
that was Harry Ames. And T’ll tell you why it 
was—because he didn’t wear kid gloves, when 
all the rest did. I know he can’t afford to, for 
his mother is a poor clergyman’s widow; and I 
like a man who can do right and stand out 
against the current; don’t you, Uncle Tom? I 
cal] that real courage, and of the right sort, too.” 

“So do I,” said Uncle Tom; and he kissed her 
heartily, wondering to himself how the little 
chit had picked up such right-minded notions, 
and rejoicing that her warm heart had not been 
perverted by the glitter of wealth and fashion 
which had surrounded her from her birth. 

You may think it a pity Harry never knew 
her estimate of him, which, assuredly, he never 
did; but we think it was just as well. 

Long years afterwards, when he read the mar- 
riage of Stella Burr in the newspaper, he turned 
to his wife, a stately-looking woman, a perfect 
contrast in all respects to little Stella, and said,— 

“1 fell quite in love with her when I was in 
my teens, but she looked down upon me with 
such consummate scorn, my ardor soon cooled 
off. She was a pretty little creature in those 
days, but a desperate flirt. I wonder what sort 
of a woman she grew into.” 

So he never understood her, as is often the 
case in our world of half-comprehensions. But 
they have both lived good and noble lives, though 
separate and apart; and both are drifting toward 
the great haven, where all the good shall mect 
and fully recognize each other’s true worth and 
nobleness. A. B. C. 





A Piston Prant.—A few evenings ago the 
Bbrarian of the Long [sland Historical Socicty 
was startled by the report of a pistol in the book 
alcoves. Ile made scarch, but discovered noth- 





once shyly sought out Harry Ames, in his re- 





ing, and at the time no other person was in the 
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rooms. The next day the assistant librarian | 
revealed the causé. An exhibitor had placed in | 
the room a case of tropical plants, among them | 
‘\ pistol plant, which is a sort of nut. At a cer- | 
tnin stage of its growth the shell of this bursts | 
with violence, and with a sharp sound, exactly 
yesembling the report of a pistol. The shivered 
shells of these were found in the bottom of the 
case.—New York Post. 
—----—— -4+&>—- 





For the Companion. 
THE WONDERFUL SPOON. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Jo Conner, to a group of 
boys who were telling stories one afternoon in a 
snug corner of his father’s barn. “Pooh! 
pooh!” 

Jo had a party. The barn was where he re- 
ceived his party. Mr. Conner didn’t know that 





it might spoil the hay for boys to play on it— 
and perhaps it didn’t; at any rate, he allowed | 
Jo to give his party in the barn. | 

The boys had a high time for a little while, 


man. 


while you’re about it.’ 

“So the spoon kicked up its heels, jumped over 
the house, and ran down to the bakeshop, where 
it found the baker busy at work, mixing a 
trough full of dough for to-morrow’s baking. 

“‘Where’s your huckleberry pies? said the | 
spoon to the baker. | 

“ ‘Under the counter,’ said the baker. 

“‘Hfow much apiece?’ said the spoon. | 

“More money than you’ve got,’ said the bak- | 
er, saucily. | 

“‘Take that for your manners,’ said the | 
spoon, chucking the baker’s head down into the 
dough. 

“Then the spoon scooped up the biggest 
huckleberry pie under the counter, and going | 
into the backyard, picked up an old iron pot | 
that was there, and filled it with gold from the 
baker’s money-drawer. 

“Then it ran and gave them to its master. 

“*Tell me what else you want,’ said the spoon. 








“<The pie don’t fill me,’ said the little man. 


jumping off the big beam on to the hay, but at| ‘Bring me a roast ox; and while you are about 
last they got tired, and climbed up to the top of | it, bring me a jewsharp. I want to play a 


the mow, where there was a window overhung 
with cobwebs. 





| 
| 
| 
‘Tell me what else you want.’ | 
| 
' 
| 
! 
! 


tune.’ 


“So the spoon kicked up its heels, jumped |_ 


That was a snug corner, and they squatted on | over the church and ran for the butcher’s, where | 


the hay by the window, and began to tell stories. 

Then it was that little Jo Conner said,— 

“Pooh! pooh! I don’t think much of fairy 
stories, after all. 
Any body can tell wonderful stories, if they 
don’t have to be true. J can, myself!” 

“What?” said Johnny Baker, “you can tell 
fairy stories?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Jo. 

“Like those the men write in the books? 
lake the ’Rabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe?” 

“Yes,” said Jo, firmly. 

“Robinson Crusoe aint a fairy story, Johnny 
Laker,” said Ben Symonds. 

“Well, it ought to be,” said Jo Conner; “for 
it’s made up out of almost nothing.” 

“Well, then,” said Johnny Baker,” if youcan 
tell fairy stories, Jo Conner, tell ’em.” 

“Yes,” said the other boys, “you said you 
could, Now tell ’em.” 

Jo never so much as stopped to think. He 
jumped at once into his story in this fashion : 


“Once there was aman,” said Jo, “who was | 


turned into a spoon, It was not a common, or- 
dinary, German silver tea-spoon, nor it was not 
an iron spoon, such as the cook stirs the pud- 
ding with. It was a wooden spoon. 

“This spoon was as tall as a liberty-pole, and 
ithad legs toit. The first thing it did was to 
run across the country faster than a locomotive, 
till it got to the ocean, when it began to dip up 


the water till it had dipped a hole in the water | 


deep enough to put a mountain in.” 

“O! OF” cried Johuny Baker, “you can’t dip 
a hole in the water at all. [tll fill right up 
again!’ 


“Now, Johnny Baker,” said Jo, “you keep | ‘my mother will give me another. 
You just leave | my jewsharp,’ 
me to tell itas Llike, or you may tell it your- | 


quict. Aint it a fairy story? 


self.” 


there was a nice fresh ox, just killed. 
“How much apiece for oxen?’ said the spoon. 
“‘More money than you've got,’ said the 


They’re nothing but lies. | puteher. 


“‘Take that for your manners,’ said the 
spoon, giving the butcher’s nose a terrible twist. 

“The butcher suffered dreadfully; but the 
spoon seized the ox and took it to the cook, 
who just roasted it over some lucifer matches | 
there were in the house—then rushed into the 
street and stole a little boy’s jewsharp, and ran 
off to its master with its booty. 

“The litthe man made a very comfortable 
meal off the roast ox, and after he had got 
through he picked his teeth with a poker. 





“Then he wiped his mouth on the back of his 
| hand and sat down to play a tune on the jews- 
| harp. 
| “He played so hard that the tongue of the 
| jewsharp knocked his teeth down his throat. 
| “) dear! Odear!? said the little man, ‘T 
| shall die!’ 
| « ‘Tell me what you want, master,’ said the 
| spoon; ‘Vil bring It.’ 
| “<‘O, said the little man, ‘there’s only one 
| thing that will cure me.’ 
“Whet’s that? what’s that?’ said the spoon. 
“<«Some soup made out of a little boy’s head.’ 
“So the spoon made a flying leap for the little 
boy from whom he had stolen the jewsharp, 
and took him by the hair. 
“The boy began to cry like any thing. 
| “What’s the matter? said the spoon. 
| «<T want my jewsharp,’ said the boy. 
| ‘ft want your head,’ said the spoon. 
“fF don’t care for my head,’ suid the boy; 
But I want 


“‘So the spoon’s heart was melted by seeing 
the little boy ery so hard; and it ran off to its 





“Go on, Jo,” said the other boys. 
“While the spoon was dipping up the water, 
Jo went on, “a little man came out of a house 


master to get the jewsharp, and forgot to take 
the little boy’s head. 
“So the little man died, and the boy got his 


” 


‘’m almost starved to death. Get mea! probably, this poor girl had received it, after- 
heard a similar report, and a close investigation | huckicberry pie; and bring me a pot of gold, | ward to find in it, we may hope, the Gospel of 
her salvation. 





TWO PICTURES. 
I.—LOOKING OUT. 
Rosy and warm the firelight falls, 
In the rich man’s home to-night, 
On the pictures hanging against the walls, 
And the children’s faces bright. 
They parted the curtain’s crimson folds 
Away from the window high, 
And their eyes look out at the whirling snow, 
And the dull and stormy sky. 


Their dainty garments are rich and rare, 
Their faces are fair to see, 

And the golden gleam of their shining hair 
Is as bright as a crown might be; 

And many a stranger stops to smile 
At the picture, warm and bright, 

The beautiful children. looking out 
On the dark and stormy night. 


11.—LOOKING IN. 

With tattered garments, and faces thin, 
Abroad in the bitter cold, 

The poor men’s children are looking in 
Through the curtain’s crimson fold. 

The bleak wind tosses their rags in scorn, 
Their feet are aching and bare, 

While they gaze at the beauty and light within, 
And the children’s faces fair. 


I think, as I hasten along the street, 
Of the beautiful home above, 
Where the rich and the poor alike will meet 
And share in the Father's love. 
The Lord will open the shining door, 
And gather His dear ones in, 
The rich, with their soft and dainty robes, 
And the poor, with their garments thin. 
Little Corporal. 


~~ 


MY JOURNEY IN INDIA. 
From a Correspondent. 

“Come and pay us a visit.” 

Thus ended a letter from a friend who was 
spending the winter in camp, a hundred miles 
to the south. ; 

I needed a change. What better than a trip 
through the jungle? So early one morning, 
after despatching my chota haziri (little break- 








Having rested awhile and transferred some of 
the contents of a tin box to my stomach, I am 
ready to depart. The mahout takes his place 
astride of the elephant’s neck, where the trunk 
cannot touch him, conducts him to the river to 
drink, and then orders him to kneel down. 
Iclimb up into the howdah. The elephant 
rises and the messenger coolly seizes his tail, and 
by its aid clambers up the hind quarters of the 
huge animal, who is apparently unconscious of 
this discourteous treatment. 





- The howdah is well supplied with pillows—a 
needless luxury? No, we shall see. The first 
sensation on starting is like that of being in a 
little skiff, in the wake of a New York and Bris- 
tol steamboat—rather pleasant. 

But the road gets rougher, and so does the 
motion. The jolting is truly elephantine. No 
amount of pillows will reconcile me to this mode 
of progression. , 

The mahout sends his barbarous driving-tool, 
like a pointed axe, into the tender spot behind 
the hathi’s car; but all in vain. The elephant 








fast) of tea and toast, { set off on the journey. 
Yirst ten miles in the doctor’s buggy; second 
ten miles in my own. 

But at this point European comfort ended 
and Asiatic discomfort began. <A native ekka 
took the place of the buggy, and was the only 
conveyance for thirty miles. The ekka (literal- 


ly one-r, i. e., a “one-horse shay”) is a vehicle on 
two wheels, made of bamboos lashed firmly to- 
Here is a drawing of one. 


gether. 





tion renders it somewhat elastic. 


travel it soon became intolerable. 

It was night when we arrived at the Tahsil- 
dari, (revenue house) sore at every joint, and 
aching everywhere between. Adieu, O ekka!” I 





with a sword, and began to chop the spoon’s 
legs. 

“ ‘Aha!’ said the little man, ‘I'll teach you to 
scoop up folks’ water in that style. You're a 
nice spoon, aint you? Now you come along 
with me.’ 

“So he picked the spoon up and put it in his 
vest pocket.”’ 

“O! OF began Johnny Baker again. | 

“Keep your tongue still, can’t you?” said the | 
other boys. “Of course it aint trne. 

Jo.” |} worn-out bitof printed paper, said, “Please, sir, 

“The little man took the spoon home with father sent me to get a clean paper like that.” 
him, and locked it up in a barrel of soap. The! Taking it from his hand, the missionary un- 
soap got into the spoon’s eyes and made it ery. | folded it, and found that it was a page contain- 

“What's the matter with you?’ said the lit-| ing the lines which thus begin: 
tle man, looking into the barrel. ‘You're a ter- 
ribly noisy creature. What ails you?’ Save that Thy blood was shed for me, 

“«O, take me out! take me out!’ said the| And that = bidd’st me come to Thee, 
spoon, ‘and I'M be your slave as long as I live. | oa Seen 
I'll do just as you want me to always, and ney-| The missionary looked down with interest in- 
er c’oss you. Do take me out and wipe me. | to the face upturned to him, and asked the little 
This soap is full of the strongest lye I ever | boy where he got it, and why he wanted a clean 
heard.’ | one. 

(“He ought to have heard your stery,” mut- | 
tered Johnny Baker.) 

“So the little man agreed, and he took the 


jewsharp, and the spoon jumped over the sun 
and never came back. 


stories the book-makers tell us, I don’t know 
what is—that’s all.” 


~ tor — 
JUST AS I AM. 


Some time ago, a poor little boy came to a 


“Just as | am, without one plea, 





“We found it, sir,” said he, “in sister’s pock- 
et, after she diced, and she used to sing it all the | 
time while she was ill, and she loved it so much 


said; henceforth I will pronounce thee acher, for 
the very thought of thee will ever make my 


' 
| bones to ache. 


“Now if that isn’t as foolish as the fairy | The native doctor, a polite Bengali, is my en- 


tertainer. As I enter he requests his friends, 





the honor of removing their company.” 


either beast or bed—in this case, bed). 





| baggage. 


| boo, which they bear between them. 


For about twelve miles the road is flat and 
But now we are leaving the 
Herds of deer cross our 
We come suddenly upon a parliament of 
chattering monkeys, which is immediately pro- 


uninteresting. 
haunts of civilization. 
path. 


rogued. . 


Arrived at the summit of the ghat (descent 


down the path to the river. 
equal to Swiss scenery. 





of Switzerland. The foliage is dim, the grass i 
brown, the mountains are black. 


| 


spoon out, and wiped its face, and washed the | that father wanted to get a clean one, and put | seems painted in India ink. 


soap out of its eyes with vinegar, and rubbed | it in a frame, to hang it up. Won’t you please | 


its back with a hot brick. to give us a clean one, sir?” 


“Ha, ha!’ laughed the spoon; ‘I feel first | 


Tell me what you want, and [ll get it.’ 


It has no springs, but the mode of construc- 
On a smooth 
road it is tolerable; but on that which I had te 


according to Eastern usage, to “do themselves 
I spend the night on a charpoy (four-footed— 


Next morning the tahsildar places a pony at 
Go on,| city missionary, and holding up a dirty and | my disposal to ride, and two men to carry my 
This they do by slinging it to a bam- 


| leading to the Sone, a magnificent view bursts 
upon us, which is constantly varied as we wind 
This is said to be 
It possesses very grand 
features, but it entirely lacks the rich coloring 


The landscape 


We cross the river in a boat, which causes 
| some delay, as pony decidedly prefers terra firma. 
This little page, with asingle hymn on it, had | On the other side is a little village, and here w 
rate now. Tell me what you want, master! | been cast upon the air, like a falling leaf, by ' are met by a messenger with a letter and an el- 


is a cautious animal, and will not move fast on 
a rocky path. 
| After ten miles of slow bumping, I can bear it 
;no longer. My steed kneels, and I dismount 
“for alittle walk.” Imarch ahead; soon the 
elephant is out of sight; stillI goon. Now Ali 
seriously remonstrates. 
“Sahib, this is not the custom of our country. 
This is jungle. Tigers abound. At any mo- 
ment—there! what’s that?” 
It is only a leopard crossing the path. 
I am deaf to expostulation. Better the chanee 
of a tiger than the certainty of an elephant! 
The sun sets but the moon rises. Atnine o’clock 
we reach the camping place, an hour ahead of 
the elephant! Here I am disappointed to find 
no tent. My fricnd expected me only to dine, 
and then go on. Dinner has been ready for 
hours. <A large, flat stone raised on others forms 
the table, another stone the seat. A fire on the 
ground gives light, another: larger one protects 
us from the tigers. All around is the dark jun- 
gle, enlivened only by the screams of the night 
birds. 
But after such a ride and walk the curry is 
delicious. 
Dinner over, it is bedtime. A few branches 
leaned against a tree and a bundle of straw 
form a comfortable resting-place. A brief prayer 
for the loved ones at home, and sleep comes as 
sweetly as to the downiest couch. 
Awakened in the night by the clanking of the 
elephani’s chains, I observe that the men take 
turns in watching the fire. 
I reflect that if a tiger should come, he would 
probably be satisfied with a native; so, with 
feeling of security, I turn over and slumber 


again. A. 
—---—__ +e »>_____ 


For the Companion. 
CAT INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. Thornton claims that cats in Michigan 
are as sagacious as if they had been raised in 
Massachusetts. We certainly never saw a finer 
looking one than her Abe! 

One day, a saucy shanghai stalked into the 
back room and began to pull out the broken 
meat from the pig’s pail. 

)| “Come, Abe, are you not ashamed to allow 
that chicken to come in here?” asked Mr. 
Thornton, playfully, of the cat. 

To her surprise and amusement, Abe walked 
quietly up to the chicken and gave it such an 
unlooked for and energetic blow, that it went 
s| spinning out of the door on to the grassplot, 
from which it gathered itself up in the most 
crestfallen way. 

The mother of this cat used to be very sue 


cessful in conveying her own ideas to others, 
‘as Sal 








¢ | and equally so in understanding what w “ 
One afternvon she found a basket in the » 


| Christian hands, humbly hoping to do some ephant! We are to travel twenty miles, like a| ting-room that had been brought in with cal 
“‘T want a huckleberry pie,’ said the little! possible good. In some little ragged school, ! rajah, on this mighty stecd. 


pet rags in it. She watched until all the Tag 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. ' ~ 





were disposed of, and then began a pantomime, 
that, for a staid old cat, was curious enough. 

She would jump into the basket and lie down 
for a moment, s:en hop out and crouch at her 
mistress’ feet, and mew and whine. 

Again and again this movement was repeat- 
ed, while puss mewed pitifully, as if longing to 
speak. 

“Do you want me to make you a bed in this 
pasket?”’ Puss watched eagerly until the bed 
was made, then jumped into it and lay down 
for a moment, only to spring out and kneel, 
whining, at Aunt Alma’s feet. 

“fye hit it!’ exclaimed Alma, “she has some 
kittens that we have never seen. Do you want 
to bring your kittens and put them in here?” 
she asked. 

Puss sprung out of the door like a dart, and 
returned with a kitten, which she laid down at 
Alma’s feet, with the same coaxing mew as be- 
fore. 

Alma put it in the basket. ‘There, puss, now 
bring us the rest.” Puss at once obeyed, and 
from that time claimed the basket as hers. 





SUFFRAGE. 

One of the most interesting subjects of the 
present day, is suffrage, a word which the dic- 
tionary-makers define as a vote, or a voice given 
in deciding a disputed question, or in the choice 
of aman for an office. 

This word ever has had an interest for civil- 
ized men; but the interest attaching to it is 
greater now than ever it was before. 

The course of events shows that the entire 
civilized world is becoming more and more dem- 
gratic every year. In no very long time we 
shall see most nations governing themselves, as 
we Americans now govern ourselves. Every 
citizen will be allowed to have a voice, to be ex- 
pressed by the act of voting, in the election of 
the men appointed to hold the principal offices 
of the government of his country. 

The changes that have taken place in the last 
forty years, in regard to suffrage, have been so 
great, and are so different from what it was sup- 
posed could occur, that we are allowed to be- 
lieve that still greater changes in the same mat- 
ter will be brought about in the next twenty 
years. 

In the year 1829, the number of voters in 
Great Britain was small. In consequence of 
the extensions of suffrage, as it is called, in that 
country,—one of which was made in 1832, and 
the other in 1867-8,—that number has been in- 
creased to almost two millions; but we do not 
pretend to speak with precise accuracy, as the 
statistics published are very imperfectly given. 

Twenty-two years ago, there were not 200,000 
voters in France; now, that country has some- 
thing like nine millions of men who are en- 
titled to vote. 

This great change came to pass because of 
the occurrence of the revolution of 1848, by 
which France became a Republic, and then an 
Empire. 

When, however, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
established his throne, he had tke sense to see 
that he should identify the whole people with 
hisrule. Accordingly he is a democratic mon- 
arch, who professes to rule by the will of the 
French people. This makes him powerful, as 
the people see they are not likely to gain any 
thing by petting another monarch in his place. 

His example has had a great effect on other 
sovereigns, many of whom are now practical 
democrats, having made their people’s cause 
their own. 

Suffrage has not changed so much in this 
country, as it has in European countries, but 
still it has undergone changes, some of which 
are great. 

Forty years ago, some of our States would 
Not allow men to vote who did not possess a 
certain amount of land. In some other States 
the suffrage was much restricted by the exist- 
enee of laws that required men to pay certain 


taxes, which poor men often found it hard to 
Pay,—but if they were not paid, the men not 


paying them could not vote. 
Other restrictions were quite common, such 


48 related to length of residence in the State, or 


in the town, to which the voter belonged. 


But most of these restrictions no longer exist, 
or have been so greatly modified that, in many 
almost every man born in the country, 
and who is of the age of twenty-one years, has 
the Power to vote. Restrictions there are in 
certain States, but, with very few exceptions, 
they do not relate to the possession of property 


States, 


or the payment of taxes. 


Suffrage here closely approaches to what is 
“ ry 

— universal suffrage,” a thing never yet 

Own in perfection in any country, though the 


Fre 


ch have come very near to creating it. 


We speak of men, for women are not allowed 





to vote, because men are strong enough to keep 
them from exercising the right of suffrage; but 
a strong effort is making to give them the pow- 
er to vote. That such a movement should be 
made, shows how great is the change in feeling, 
that has come over public sentiment. 

A great addition has been made to the num- 
ber of American voters, through the abolition of 
slavery. Had any man in 1859 said that men 
then in slavery would be voters in 1869, he 
would have been considered insane. Yet we see 
that they are voters, and that even in South 
Carolina, colored men are as free to voteas they 
are in Massachusetts. 

Such are the wonderful workings of events 
and time; and such workings are by no means 
at an end. 

We intend to write a few articles on the sub- 
ject of the suffrage as it is in different coun- 
tries, of which this is the first. Our object is to 
place political facts before our youthful readers, 
as they will in a few years become voters, and 
| they should begin the acquisition of political 
| knowledge early. If what we say should have 
the effect of making them inquire further, the 
principal object for which we write will be ac- 
complished. 
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FRIGHT BY A ROPE’S END. 


It is curious how some people will allow them- 
selves to be half killed by fright, rather than 
stop to look for the cause of it. Here is a story, 
told by a Western editor, that shows how terri- 
bly a hemp cord may hurt a man who is too 
good for the gallows: 


A friend of ours is exceedingly fond of getting 
a joke upon his neighbors, and enjoys a laugh 
even at his own expense. The tables were late- 
ly turned so nicely upon him, however, that we 
doubt whether he will try his hand at a joke 
| again for a long time. 

| Hewas crossing a field not far from his own 
house, when he felt a peculiar sensation in his 
trousers’ leg. In an instant the terrible suspi- 
cion flashed upon him that a snake was there. 
Putting out his hand to ascertain, it came in 
contact with what he supposed to be the head 
of the reptile. He at once concluded that the 
only hope for his life lay in his ability to firmly 
hold the head until he could obtain assistance 
and extricate himself from his unpleasant pre- 
dicament. 

Seizing it, therefore, with onc hand, he start- 
ed at full run for the house. Ashe ran he could 
feel the reptile wriggling around his leg. He 
was fairly bathed in perspiration at the thought 
that it might free itself from his grasp and give 
him the fatal blow, and fear lent wings to his 
feet. i 

As he approached the barn, where his wife 
was at work, he had presence of mind enough 
to think of the effect it might have upon her to 
reveal his dangerous situation, so he slipped 
quietly in at the back door. Going into one 
corner, he divested himself of his clothing (he 
had kicked off his boots on the way) drew with 
a jerk the cause of his terror from the leg of his 
pantaloons, and hurled it violently from him. 

It struck the rafters, then fell to the floor, and 
revealed to his astonished gaze an old piece of 
rope, which he had put, as he supposed, into his 
pocket, but which slipped down his trousers’ 
eg. The movement of walking had produced 
the wriggling which had first attracted his at- 
tention. As he ran, of course the motions be- 
came more violent. A knot on one end he had 
mistaken for the head, and had been holding it 
as with the grasp of desperation. 

His wife, good soul, was at first nearly fright- 
ened to death, then almost laughed herself to 
death. The story was too good to keep, and 
soon his neighbors were anxiously inquiring re- 
garding his recovery from the “snake bite.” 
We have heard of persons having “snakes in 
their boots,’ but never in that way before. 
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ORIGIN OF A HORSE-RAKE. 

Here a black head comes in for the honor of 

a useful discovery. 

invention,” and the fear of a whipping quick- 
ened Sam’s ideas: 


“Sam, I want you to rake all that hay up to- 
day. Iam going away, and will not be back 
before night,” said Farmer Kassam, nearly fifty 
years ago. 

“Yes, massa, we have ’um all up right, and 
no mistake.” 

Sam and his sable companions took their 
rakes and proceeded to the hayfield in good 
earnest; but the sun rose higher and higher, 
and hotter and hotter, until they essayed to stop 
a bit under the inviting shade of an apple tree. 

Here they beguiled the time so pleasantly, lis- 
tening to Sam’s marvellous stories, that, before 
they were aware, the horn sounded for dinner— 
and the hay not raked. 

Here was a dilemma! 





be the consequence. What was to be done? 


Sorrel to it, and make him help us. 


yet afore de night.” 
And sure enough, they 





“Necessity is the mother of 


If master should come 
and find the hay not raked, a settlement would 


“T will tell you what, Jack, I think we can 
make a big rake like our hand-rakes, and hitch 
Massa has 
one straight stick, and I will bore him full of 
holes and you saw some pins about two feet 
long and put in dese holes, and I will put along 
stick in the middle to hold him by. Tom, get 
old Sorrel and tie his traces to de end of the 
stick with a rope, and we will have de hay up 


did get up a hay-rake, 
and scratched the hay together, in a hurry. 





When the boss came home he noticed a singu- | 
lar contrivance in the lot, and on examining it 
he saw at once that they had introduced a new 
idea; and calling in the aid of a carpenter, he | 
constructed the first horse-rake. | 
This horse-rake was made in the town of 


ventors, 
—_—————_or——— 
WON’T CHARGE NOTHIN’, WILL 
YOU? 


This story illustrates a trait of meanness in 
human nature which is too often displayed: 


It has been well said that when men are sick 
they want to be cured, cost what it may; but 
when they are on their feet, and at their busi- 
omg again, they do not want to pay the doctor’s | 
dill. 
A poor doctor was once called from his bed on 
a stormy night with the startling summons,— 
“Doctor, I want you to come right straight 
away off to Bank’s. His child is dead.” 
“Then why do you come?’ 
“He’s pizened. They gin him lodnum for par- 
egoric.” 
“How much have they given him?” 
“Dunno. <A great deal. Think he won’t git 
over it.” 
The doctor pushed off through the storm, met 
with divers mishaps by the way, and at length 
arrived at the house of his poisoned patient. He 
found all closed—not a light to be seen. 
He knocked at the door, but no answer. 
Knocked again furiously, and at last a night- 
cap appeared from achamber window, and a 
woman’s voice squeaked out,— 
“Who's there?” 
“The doctor. Yousent for him.” 
“QO, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is bet- 
ter. We got a little scared, kinder. Gin him 
lodnum, an’ he slept kinder sound; but he’s woke 
up now.” 
“How much laudanum did he swallow?” 
“Only two drops. ‘Taint hurt him nene. 
Wonderful bad storm to-night.” 
The doctor turned away, buttoned up his over- 
coat under his throat, and tried to whistle away 
his annoyance, when a voice called,— 
“Doctor! doctor!” 
“What do you want?” 
“You won’t charge nothin’ for this visit, will 
” 
yer? 
+ 40> 
A CROW-TURKEY FIGHT. 
A “war of races” is continually going on 
somewhere among men; but whether the par- 
ties are black and white, or both the same color, 
the cause of battle has often been no bigger than 
a kernel of corn. 
Mr. Chambers Brent tells us of a strange fight 
which happened on his place on Cooper’s Run, 
the other day. <A turkey strayed from the flock 
intoacorn-field near the house, where some crows 
were picking up scattered corn dropped from 
the wagon as it passed over the field. Singling 
out one of the trespassers he attacked him fierce- 
ly, and the crow gallantly resisted the assault. 
Then cnsued a fight which lasted some twenty 
minutes, the turkey seeming to have the advan- 
tage generally, and was on the point of killing 
the crow, when some of the latter’s companions 
flew to the rescue. The flock of turkeys, seeing 
the turn the affair was taking, sped valiantly 
to their comrade’s assistance, and the battle be- 
came general, the worsted little black warrior 
making his escape during the melee. Thecrows 
were soon routed, and rose into the air with loud 
“caw-caw,” which we suppose the turkeys took 
as a threat to return with reinforements, as the 
hens chirped encouragement to their wattled 
beaux, and those gallant heroes, sending back a 
long gobble of defiance, strutted the field in all 
the pride of victory. 


42> 
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SET HIS OWN BONES. 

“Like cures like” is the medical rule in 
homeopathy, but it is not often we sec a proof 
of it like the following. It sounds like the ex- 
ploit of the fellow in the nursery rhyme who 
lost his eyes in a thorn-bush and 

“Scratched ’em in again.” 


A little fellow in the north part of the city 
fell from the top of a coal bin and put his 
shoulder out of joint, and a surgeon was sent 
for at once. Though suffering severe pain, the 
lad, who is a regular climber, got into a clfair 
and on top of it, and fell headlong to the floor, 
his mother supposing that he had broken his 
neck this time. But he jumped up, and swing- 
ing his arms gleefully, shouted, “It’s all right, 
it’s all right!’ and sure enough, the second fall 
had put his shoulder joint in place again, and 
he was as good as new without the aid of a doc- 
tor. 





—_—_—_+9@>—__—_—__ 
A SPIDEE AND A LAWYER. 

The following able plea for life is more than 
every spider can expect to get, unless he has 
money to sustain the costs of court: 


One day, upon removing some books at Sir 
William Jones’ chambers, a large spider dropped 
upon the floor, upon which Sir William, with 
some warmth, called out to his friend Day, 

“Kill that spider, Day! kill that spider!” 

“No,” said Day, coolly, “I will not kill that 
spider, Jones. I do not know that I have aright 
to kill that spider. Suppose, when you are go- 
ing, in your coach, to Westminster Hall, a supe- 
rior being, who may, perhaps, have as much 
power over you as you have over this insect 
should say to his companion, ‘Kill that lawyer! 
kill that lawyer! how would you like that, 





Jamaica, Long Island, and negroes were the in- | 





Jones? And Iam sure, that to some people, a 
lawyer is a more obnoxious animal than a 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. s 
My ten letters give the name of a great and good 
man. 
My 38, 9, 6 is masculine. 
My 1, 5, 10, 7 is part of a bird. 
My 4, 2, 8, is an article of clothing. 
Harn T. W. 
2. 


My whole fifteen letters give the name of a place in! 
Massachusetts. 

My 3, 12, 6, 14 is used in making hour glasses. 
My 9, 18, 12, 4 is an insect. 
My 1, 11, 5, 2, 14 is essential to life. 
My 10, 8, 15, 15 is what snakes do. 


3. 


0. D. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


4. 


My /irst is three-fourths of a head, 
My second a conjunction, and 
My whole is a country in Europe. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


1 My first I sing, 
2 My second I twine; 
8 My thir? will shine; 
4 My fourth will cling 
To the metal line. 
The initials are part of a hill; the finals are found 
in a valley. 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A fish. 
To conceal. 
An Arabian port. 
To deny. 
7. 


My first is part of a ship; my second pertains té 
leather; my whole is a native of Greece. 


PON 


8. 


When my first troubles you, you may wish it m 
second; but though the more it becomes my second, 
the nearer it is to being my whole, it can never be* 
come my whole. 





A TOWN IN 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Conundrums. 


When is a window like a star? When it is a sky- 
light. 


What is the difference between the cat’s paw that 
drew the chestnuts out of the fire, and a boy — 
a herring into a jackass’s oats? ‘The one fixes a dish 
for a monkey; the other mixes a fish for a donkey. 


Why is love like a canal boat? It is an internat 


transport. 

Why is Sunday the strongest day of the weck? 
All the rest are week days. 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? The 
adder. 
Why isa quack like a locomotive? He cannot get 
on without puffing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Evangeline. 2. Caterpillar. 
8. Pause before you farther go. 


4. Ear-Bear-Dear, &c. 5. Par-son-age. 





spider.” 





6. Hamlet. 7. Fan-atics. 




































































THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








EVENING. 


Low in the pale, cold sky the ashen clouds 
Huddle for warmth together; as the night 
Grows gradual o’er the landscape, and enshrouds 
Dim valley depth and craggy mountain height. 
Dogs bay from far farm-holds and farm-holds nigh ; 
The heifer, waiting by the pasture-gate, 

With head upturned, lows at the darkening sky, 
And then looks homeward, It is wearing late; 
All home-like sounds now die across the leas ; 
And save the clamorous noise of roosting rooks, 
The low, soft purl of grove-hid, pebbly brooks, 
And softer sigh of wind in withered trees, 

Is nothing heard, and but for which would be 
Inviolate stillness and tranquility. 


= = 
For the Companion. 
GEORGIE. 

One day Mrs. Were was busy sewing, when 
Georgie Were came to her with tears upon his 
cheeks, and lips that grieved most eloquently in 
their expression. In one hand he held a rod. 

“Georgie—baby! Why, you poor little fel- 
low! Who has been hurting you?” 

“Nobody,” answered Georgie, opening his 


black eyes very wide; “but Georgie don’t want | 


to be hung. Please, mamma, whip Georgie with 
this rod. Whip him real hard, so he won’t have 
to be hung. Do, mamma, do.” 

And the child gave up his stick, evidently ex- 
pecting the whipping. 

“Georgie,” asked the mother, “have you done 
any thing wrong?” 

“No,” said he, lifting a truthful pair of eyes 
to her face. 

Mrs. Were was perplexed. It suddenly flashed 
upon her, that some time before, he had de- 
served his first whipping. She had given it 
with tears in her eyes, but had said,— 

“Georgie, if mamma does not whip her dear 
little boy now, hc may do something worse by- 
and-by; and some boys have grown up so 
naughty, that when they were very bad men 
they had to be hung, and they have blamed 
their parents for it, saying, “If you had pun- 
ished me when I was little, | never should have 
come to this.” 

Like a little martyr, Georgie had suffered her 
to punish him without showing the least anger, 
and was evidently a true penitent. 

When he came to her expressing the desire to 
be whipped, it was some time before she could 
convince him that he ought not to be punished, 
unless he had disobeyed his parents, or God. 
When this became clear, to his young mind, it 
was pleasant to sce him put up his apron to 
wipe away the tears, while dimples and smiles 
broke over the lovely, yet tear-stained face. 

This shows the boy’s conscientiousness. Here 
is another instance, later in his life: 

“Do tcll me what you were at in your room, 
last night, Horace?” lightly asked a friend of a 
young physician, who roomed next door to her 
sleeping-room. “Do you keep a priest, or are 
you growing religious? I heard some very pious 
tones in the course of the night.” 

“Did you? Well, perhaps you did. 
you might have heard Georgie Were. But you 
musn’t poke fun at him. I honor the boy. 1 
am older, and Georgic, no doubt, thinks me wis- 
er than he, and 1 don’t think he would inten- 
tionally vex me for the world, and yet there are 
not many who could hear me talk about relig- 
ion as | have, and then do what he did last 
night. Ile is true to the backbone; and if he is 
but a boy of fourteen, he shamed me by doing 
his duty.” 

“Now do tell what all that has to do with 
your hum, hum, last night.” 

“Well, there was a large party at Dr. Les- 
sing’s, and George was invited. The rule at his 
boarding-house is to cose doors at nine o’clock, 
80 | brought him home with me. We had had 
a good time, and had met one or two religious 
persons. I jumped into bed, talking nonsense 
about long faces and cant, and sung out, ‘Hur- 
ry up, George, or you’ll get frost-bitten.’ 

“In avery simple, childlike way, he turned and 
said, ‘When I left home, Ned, I promised father 
never to sleep without reading the Bible, and 
will it disturb you to hear me?’ 

““No, no. If you wish to, of course not,’ I 
answered. 

“He read his chapter, knelt and prayed. 

“*Now, Georze,’ Iasked, when he had got 
through, ‘have you always kept that promise, 
knocked round, as you have been, amongst such 
snecring scamps as I am?” 


Possibly 


“ Yes,’ he answered, opening his eyes with a 
sort of innocent surprise. ‘Why shouldn’t 1” 

“No wonder his employers say, ‘We can trust 
George, any where.’ I tell you no sermon ever 
touched me as that did.” 

+ 

BATTLES OF THE WAR.—There were 250 bat- 
tles fought in the late civil war, of which 16 were 
naval engageménts; 89 were in Virginia, 87 in 
Tennessee, 85 in Missouri, 12 in Georgia, 10 in 





bama, 5 in Florida, 14 in Kentucky, 1 each in 
the Indian Territory and New Mexico, and 1 in 
the Northern States, at Gettysburg, Penn. 


+o 
A REFORMER. 


In almost every town one or two odd mortals 
are to be found, whose sayings and doings are 
upon every tongue. 

Mr. Seeward was one of this class. 

He was once impressed with the idea that a 
peace meeting ought to beheld. The village, 
always quiet, was now a shade more so. The 
government reported these United States to be 
on terms of peace with all nations. There were 
no village disputes upon the carpet, but Mr. See- 
ward rose up in the Sunday evening prayer 
meeting, and after a long harangue upon peace, 
closed by appointing a peace meeting at the vil- 
lage school-house on Friday next. 

The meeting was forgotten before the event- 
ful Friday came; but a gentleman returning 
home between nine and ten saw the school-house 





|} so brightly illuminated, that he determined to | 


| see what mischief “those boys” were up te. 
So he walked quickly to the school-room door 
and looked in. A dozen tallow candles, in tin 


| sconces, were slowly melting away; the stove | 


gave out an inviting warmth; and there, with 
| his head against the wall, eyes closed and mouth 
| open, slept the author of the first peace meeting 
| that was never disturbed by any clash of opin- 
| 10ns. 

| Mr. Seeward once fancied the village needed 
to be set right upon another matter, and, as 
usual, appointed a mecting, but had occasion to 
feed his cattle just before the bell began to ring. 

To secure hay enough he climbed into a loft. 
A cow passed the ladder and threw it down, 
leaving him no means of descent. 

Ilis voice was unheard at the meeting, but 
was lifted up most eloquently in his own behalf. 
One or two neighbors returning at the close of 
the service, heard him and aided him down, but 
too late for meeting. 

He once spoke of future generations long gone 
.by, to the amusement of the boys, who enjoyed 
such variations from the stereotyped order of 
things. 
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NETTIE’S CHOICE. 


One morning in December, I stopped on the 
corner of —— Street, to buy some gaiter lacings 
of the boy who cries them so lustily at “three 
cents a pair.” 

While I stood there, a lady stopped for the 
Same purpose. 
accompanied her was her daughter, for she said, 
“Now, Nettie, we will go into M ’s and get 
your dress.” 

“And may I have the silk?” asked Nettie. 
You know, inother, it is almost New Year’s.” 

“IT don’t know,” replied her mother, about 
getting the silk, but we'll see.” 

I happened to be going into M ’s mysclf; 
and while I made my purchases, the lady and 
her daughter were at the same counter. 

“QO, mother,” said Nettie, “do buy me a dress 
of this blue silk; it is ten times handsomer than 
Mary’s that she is so proud of. Do let me have 
it to wear on New Year’s day.” 

“Nettie’s mother examined the silk and in- 
quired the price. 

“A dollar and a half a yard,” said the shop- 
man, 

“And this merino, how much is. this?” asked 
the lady. 

“One dollar a yard,” was the answer. 

Nettic looked anxiously at her mother, who 
spoke to her in a low tone of voice; but I was so 
near, I could not help hearing what she said. 

“I would like to have you and your sister 
dressed alike on New Year’s day, but I cannot 
afford to buy two dresses of the blue silk. If I 
get one for you, Laura will have to wear her 
old one; but I can get you each a dress of this 
nice pink merino, if you will give up the silk; 
then you can be dressed alike.” 

I looked at Nettic; she seemed sadly disap- 
pointed. 

“T havesthought so much,” she said, “about 
having a silk dress; and Laura won’t care, | am 
sure, 

“You may decide for yourself,” said her moth- 
er; “I am going to get some gloves, you can 
make up your mind by the time I come back to 
you. 

She walked away to the glove counter, and 
Nettie stood looking at the silk. I wished she 
Was a niece of mine, that I might speak to her. 

She probably saw that I noticed her, for she 
turned to me as the shopman held up the silk, 
so as to display its beautiful folds. “Don’t you 
think that is splendid silk ?’’ said she. 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied; “but I think you will 
like the merino best; every time you wear it 
you will be happy to think you gave up your 
own wishes to please your mother.” 

“T want my sister to have a new dress,” said 
Nettie; “but you can’t think how much I 
thought about the silk for myself.” 

I thought best to say no more to Nettie, but 
I listened anxiously to hear her answer when 
her mother returned, and asked her if she had 
made up her mind. 

“Yes, mother,” she replied, “I will have the 
merino; you know what is best.” 











The lady did not make her any answer; she 
turned to the shopman and told him the num- 


South Carolina, 11 in North Carolina, 7 in Ala- | ber of yards she wanted; but I know the happy 





I supposed the young girl who |’ 


| expression of her face more than paid Nettie for 

| the sacrifice she had made. 

| J left them m the store, and never expected to 

| see Nettie again; but I thought a great deal of 
this “bright spot” in view of the selfishness now 
so common among young people. 

On the Tuesday after New Year’s, I went to 
| see two of my nieces, who I knew had several 
| young friends with them receiving “calls.” 
| When I went into the room, the first person I 

saw was Nettie, and beside her a younger girl, 
| that I knew must be Laura, as they were dressed 
| exactly alike in the well-remembered pink me- 
| rino. 
| How pretty Nettie looked!—prettier to me 
| than any of the company; prettier far than 
Mary, who wore the silk Nettie had spoken of. 
| The latter came to me at once, to the great sur- 
| prise of my nieces. 
| “I believe,” said the eldest, who is my name- 
sake, “that Aunt Lizzie knows every body; how 
| long have you been acquainted ?” 

“Not a great while,” I replied; “we are only 
| shopping acquaintances.” 
| The girls wondered what we meant, but we 
| did not satisfy their curiosity then. 

When they read this they will understand it 
| all; and I hope it will be a good lesson for 
| them and the rest of my girls. 
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THE COMPASS AND THE FIRE- 
FL 





Mohammed once owed his life to a spider 
which spun her web over his cave. The follow- 
ing pretty story from Our Young Folks, related 
by Mr. Parton, shows how a Union prisoner 
was saved by a “lightning-bug.” 


He said that he had been a prisoner for eley- 
en months in Andersonville during the late war, 
and when he heard that Gen. Sherman was at 
Atlanta, about two hundred and forty miles dis- 
tant, he and his comrade determined to try to 
escape, and make their way thither. 

One of them had an old-fashioned watch with 
a compass in the back of it; and by this they 
expected to direct their course, which was near- 
ly north-west. But, as they expected to travel 
only by night, they resolved not to start until 
they could get a box of matches, so as to be 
able to strike a light now and then, to look at 
their compass. 

They delayed their departure for six weeks, 
trying to get a box of matches, for the pur- 
chase of which they gave one of their negro 
friends their last five dollar hill. He could not 
buy a box of matches for five dollars, nor for 
any other number of dollars, and so at last they 
made up their minds to start without them. 

Assisted by their black friend, they got away 
one afternoon, and lay hidden until late in the 
evening, when they started at a great pace 
through the woods, and came about midnight to 
a road which seemed to go, as nearly as they 
could guess, exactly north-west. Seemed, I 
say; but it might not, and if it did not, it 
would lead them to capture and death. 

The night was not very dark, but the stars 
were hidden by clouds; else the friendly north 
star would have guided them upon their way. 

Anxious as they were to get on, they stood for 
several minutes comparing recollections, and de- 
bating the great question upon which their lives 
depended. But the more they talked it over, the 
more uncertain they became; and now they bit- 
terly regretted their impatience in coming away 
without matches. 

There were a great number of fireflies flying 
about. A lucky thought occurred to one of 
them—the boatman who told us the story. He 
eaught a firefly, and, taking it between his 
thumb and finger, held it over his compass. 
Imagine their joy to find that the insect gave 
them plenty of light for their purpose; and im- 
agine their still greater joy to discover that the 
road led straight to the Union army. Eight 
nights of travel brought them safely to it. 





We would simply remind our readers that the 
fireflies in the South yield a much more brilliant 
light than those of our Northern States. 

——_——+or—_—_—_—__ 
BEE-HUNTING. 


The custom of bee-hunting used to be, and is 
yet, to some extent, a favorite pastime among 
the inhabitants of the Green Mountains. To 
hunt successfully requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the bee and all its habits; and therefore, 
like any other game, those who love the sport 
pride themselves upon their proficiency. 

The hunter starts out armed with a small box 
with a sliding cover, a card of honey-comb, and 
a small bottle of honey, molasses, or something 
suited to the taste of the bee. When near the 
locality of wild bees he fills the comb with the 
honey from the bottle, places it in the bottom 
of the box, and hunts for a bee upon a flower, 
which, when found, he brushes into the box, at 
the same time closing the box. 

The prisoner will buzz for a while, and then 
goes to filling his sack from the honey_in the 
bottom of the box. The hunter then places the 
box in a favorable position for seeing it, and 
slides back the cover. 

Having “filled,” as the hunters say, the bee 
flies straight to his tree, and returns to fill 
again, bringing others with him. Oftentimes 
these workers increase so rapidly that a steady 
stream will be seen going to and from the box, 
which can easily be followed to the tree at once. 

Frequently large deposits of honey are found 
in this way, which the little workers show as 
much bravery in defending as industry in gath- 
ering. 

There lived in the town of R—— an eccentric 
character, “Uncle Joe,” whose particular pride 
was in being thought a master of this sport. 

Once, on the approach of the hunting season, 
he went out, as usual, armed with bee-box and 








honey-bottle, and soon had a worker caught, 





but somehow he showed an utter indifference to 
Joe’s honey. He let him go and caught an- 
other, who behaved in like manner; and so he 
spent the day, every bee refusing his free lunch, 
until Joe really thought the bees all crazy or 
himself dreaming, for surely he never knew the 
like before. 

In utter amazement he gave up the job and 
went home. Meeting his “better half” at the 
door, he gave her his traps to put away, told 
her his luck, which he was disposed to consider 
as an ill omen, and waited for her to speak, 
which she soon did. 

Holding the bottle up before her, she ex- 
claimed, with a twinkle in both eyes: 

“Well, well, Joe! if you haint gone and taken 
my castor oil to line bees with!” 

Joe looked, and seeing his honey-bottle un- 
touched, saw the joke.—Harper’s Magazine. 


+o 


A BOY’S EVENINGS. 


Joseph Clarke was as fine looking and healthy 
a lad as ever left the country to go into acity 
store. His master liked his looks, and said that 
boy would make something. 

He had been a clerk about six months, when 
Mr. Abbott observed a change in Joseph. His 
check grew pale, his eyes hollow, and he al- 
ways seemed sleepy. Mr. Abbott said nothing 
for a while. At length, finding Joseph alone in 
the counting-room one day, he asked him if he 
was well? 

“Pretty well, sir,’ answered Joseph. 

“You look sick, of late,” said Mr. Abbott. 

“T have the headache, sometimes.” 

“What gives you the headache?” 

“T do not know as I know, sir.” 

“Do you go to bed in good season?” 

Joseph blushed. ‘‘As early as most of the 
boarders.” 

“How do you spend your evenings?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, he replied, “Not 
as my pious mother would approve;” tears 
starting in his eyes. 

“Joseph,” said the old merchant, “your char- 
acter and your future usefulness and prosperity, 
depend upon the way you pass your evenings. 
Take my word for it, itis a young man’s even- 
ings that make or break him.” 

The warning was a timely one, and proved 
effectual. He realized that he was exposing 
himself to influences that would inevitably work 
his ruin, and at once changed his course. 


Time is one materialathat God gives to help 
boys “make something.” If they waste or 
abuse that, they are sure to suffer for it, some 
time. 





——— +0 
RISK OF GREAT EATERS. 


Hall's Journal of Health contains the follow- 
ing information: 


Great eaters never live long. A voracious ap- 
petite, so far from being a sign of good health, 
is a certain indication of disease. Some dyspep- 
tics are always hungry, and feel best when eat- 
ing; but as soon as they have finished eating 
they endure torments so distressing in their na- 
ture as to make the unhappy victim wish for 
death. The appetite of health is that which is 
inclined moderately to eat when eating time 
comes, and which, when satisfied, leaves no un- 
pleasant reminders. Multitudes measure their 
health by the quantity they eat, and out of ten 
persons nine are gratified with an increase of 
weight, when in reality it is an increase of dis- 
ease; showing that the absorbents of the sys- 
tem are too weak to discharge their duty, and 
the tendency to fatness, to obesity increases, un- 
til existence becomes a burden, and sudden death 
closes the painful history. 


NOT A FARTHING. 


A friend told me this incident the other day. 
Coming down a high mountain in Greece, very 
wearied and very thirsty, he met a shepherd who 
had been down in the valley, filling his jar with 
water. This supply was to last him twenty-four 
hours, as his hut was near the summit of the 
mountain. He was a wild-looking fellow, more 
like a robber than a person from whom one 
would expect to receive any kindness. “My 
friend asked for a drink. ; 

“T have journeyed a long way for this,” said 
the shepherd, “and cannot return for more, and 
the day is so hot, too—but—yes—drink!” and 
he held the jar to the stranger’s lips, who could 
not resist quaffing long and eagerly of the spring 
water. 

He felt so grateful that he offered the poor 
shepherd money. 

But the shepherd replied, “No, no, sir; not & 
farthing. Ito take money for giving you a lit- 
tle of that which is the bountiful gift of God! 
You are welcome to it!” and smiling, he passed 
on his way. 





~~>- 
tor 


Tue other day a little seven year old young- 
ster was detained after school by his teacher, 
who wished to talk to him because he had been 
unruly during school hours. After he had re- 
ceived his lecture and had returned home, he 
expressed his admiration and respect for his 
— by exclaiming, “My teacher is just like 

o¢ 


“ Why ? 

“Because she says she loves me, even if I am 
ar only she’s sorry.” 

A high compliment indeed. 


+or 








MEN who praise you to your face, are ever to 
be suspected. The Italians have a very expres- 
sive proverb on this subject: 

“He who caresses you more than he was wont 
to do, has either deceived you or is about to do 
it ” 


"We have never known the sentiment in this 
proverb to fail. 
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For the Companion. 
MASQUERADING. 

There never were two funnier-looking mani- 
kins than met Mrs. Lee’s eyes as she ran up the 
doorsteps, turned the latch key and stepped into 
the front entry; and this is how it happened 
that they were there. 

“Edith,” said Mrs. Lee, at the dinner table, 
“will you take care of Kitty for me this after- 
noon? Aunt Fannieis sick, and I must go down 
and see her.” 

A tear twinkled in Edith’s eye, like a dewdrop 
on a violet, and a big lump came in her throat; 
for, say what you will, little crosses are as heavy 
for six years old to carry, as large ones are for 
sixty. 

Wednesday afternoon, and such nice coasting! 
but she tried hard to answer cheerfully, “Yes, 
mother,” for she was learning to be helpful and 
unselfish. 

Mother saw the tear and the struggle, and re- 
warded her little girl with one of her own swect 
smiles. 

“Kitty,” said Edith, after mother had kissed 
them good-by, and they had dressed and un- 
dressed the dollies, frolicked with “Trip,” and 
played “go to market,” with Kitty’s new bas- 
ket, “suppose we dress up funny, for mamma 
to see.”” 

“OQ, vell,” said wee Kitty, “pose we dess up 
funny for mamma.” 

“We'll play you were Mrs. Tom Thumb’s sis- 
ter, and'I was Comeyerterdoughnut.” 

Edith meant Com. Nutt, having seen those 
small people the week before, but his title was 
rather too much far her. 

“O les,” said baby Kitty, “we have dough- 
nuts!” 

“fll fix your hair, Kitty,” said Edith. 

So the flaxen curls were brushed straight 
back, a-cast-off “waterfall” of mamma’s pinned 
on behind, and aribbon tied around it in as 
fashionable a style as little Edith could fix it. 

“Now me buss oor hair,” said little toddle- 
kins; and patient sister Edith took out her braids 
and let her pound away with brush and comb 
at her own sweet will. How she did pull! but 
Edith bore it all very sweetly. 





“Let’s go into grandma’s room,” said Edith, 
and see if she won’t help us;” and Kitty said 


“les,” as usual. 


b 


Was originally intended to roll about on castors 


But if grandma was old and helpless, her 
heart was young, and she laughed heartily at 
Kitty’s waterfall, which was almost as big as 


her head. 


“Grandma,” said Edith, “won’t you help us 


dress up funny for mamma to see?” 


; Grandma thought a minute, then she said 


Corner,” 
They 
tle Kitt 


ribbon was tied in a bow on top. 


little feet should trip in it. 





‘Grandma was lame, and could only sit in her 
ig easy chair, that rolled about on castors, and 
Kitty fancied, in her baby fashion, that “dan- 
ma” and the chair were one flesh, and that in- 
Stead of having two feet, like other people, she 


‘Well, dear, bring me one of my nightcaps from 
the upper drawer, and a black ribbon from the 


“Now a short, black skirt from my closet.” 
at was brought and pinned up, lest the chub- 


A white handkerchief was put over the dim- 


pled shoulders, and crossed meekly in front— | 


and little Kitty stood, winking complacently | 
under the full white cap border, evidently think- 
ing she had grown into a “danma” sooner than | 
she expected, but quite pleased with the change. 

“Now what for me, grandma?” | 

“For you, dear? Let me see. Well, you may | 
open that white box in the closet and find the | 
mask that Uncle Henry wore when he was | 
Santa Claus; and you may get one of papa’s | 
coats and one of his hats.” 

Trip, who had been left in the nursery, asleep | 
on the floor, came into grandma’s room about | 
| this time, without knocking, but when he saw | 
| the children, he stood wagging liis tail in a per- 
| plexed way, painful to see. 

The smell was the smell of Edith and Kitty— 

but the looks! O dear! 

| Edith patted him on the head, and his tail 
| wagged complacently. Edith looked at him 
with her pasteboard face, and poor Trip’s fears 
got the betterof him. The wagging tail drooped 
between his legs, and he slunk away with some- 
thing between a howl and a whine. 
And this is how Mrs. Lee came to find a pair 
of strange looking objects when she opened her 
front door. N. L. BE. 
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NAMING THE BABY. 
You have birds in a cage, and you've beautiful flow- 


ers, 

But you haven’t at your house what we have at ours; 
"Tis the prettiest thing that you ever did see, 

Just as dear and as precious as precious can be; 

‘Tis my own baby sister, just seven days old, 

And too little for any but grown folks to hold. 

O, Lknow you would love her; she’s sweet as a rose, 
And she has such a queer, tiny bit of a nose, 

And the dearest and loveliest pink little toes, 

Which, I tell mother, seem only made to be kissed; 
And she keeps her wee hand doubled up in a fist. 
She is quite without hair, but she’s beautiful eyes, 
And she always looks pretty, except when she cries. 
And what name we shall give her there’s no one can 


tell, 
For my father says Sarah, and mother likes Belle; 
And my great uncle John—he’s an old-fashioned 


man— 
Wants her named, for his wife that is dead, Mary 


But the name J have chosen the darling to call 

Is a name that is prettier far than them all; 

And to give it to baby my heart is quite set— 

It is Violet Martha Rose Stella Marzette. 
Schoolmate. 


~~ 
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AUNT SARAH’S BABY’S COPPER. 


Uncle Tom was rich and odd, and lived on a 
great farm on a high hill, and all his brothers, 
and sisters, and nephews thought he was made 
of moncy. . 

So, when Uncle Tom came to sec his first baby 
niece, it was expected he would do something 
handsome. 

But Uncle Tom was so odd one could never 
tell where to find him; and when he had looked 
at this lovely niece, and said she was about as 
pretty as a young puppy, and laughed his loud, 
jolly laugh, he just tossed her a copper; and 
that was all. 

Mamma Sarah was so indignant she just 
threw it back without saying a word. But Un- 
cle Tom was too good-natured to be ever offend- 
ed, and he only laughed again; and, putting 
the copper in his pocket, went whistling off, to 
look at some cows somewhere. 

He bought the cows, and paid for them; and, 
while he was putting up his money, a hen flew 
out of a barn window close by, cackling—a very 
odd hen, with a high crest, like a peacock’s, and 
white feathers down her legs, as though she had 
been a Bloomer. 

“That is a singular looking bird,” said Uncle 
Tom. 

“She is a great layer,’ replied the hen’s 
owner. 

“Got one of her eggs you will sell me?” asked 
Uncie Tom, taking out Aunt Sarah’s baby’s 
copper. 

“I guess so. Here, Rad, you run up to the 
nest in the horse-barn chamber, behind the 
stalks. That is Pantalet’s nest, and I guess by 
the sound you will find a new-laid egg there.” 

In a minute Rad ran back with the egg, warm 
and white; and Uncle Tom paid the copper, 
and taking it home, put it under a setting hen, 
and in due time out popped a chicken. The 
chicken grew to bea hen, and the hen proved 
as great a “layer” as her mother. 

So many eggs in so many, Uncle Tom saved 
to pay him for his trouble and his corn, and 
sold the rest, or turned them into chickens, for 
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| For Flavoring Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanc Mange, 


| feetly free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter 
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To Housekeepers. 


BURNETT'S STANDARD 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


LEMON, VANILLA ROSE, 
ALMOND, NECTARINE, CELERY, 
ORANGE, PEACH, NUTMEG, 
CINNAMON, CLOVES, GINGER. 


Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, &c. 


The superiority of these Extracts consists in their Per- 
fect Purity and Great Strength. They are warranted per- 


into the composition of many of the factitious fruit flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and are so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 


Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


“Pre-eminently superior."’—Parker House, Boston. 

“The ne plus ultra."’—Union Hall, Saratoga. 

“The best in the world.""—Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
“Used exclusively for years.""—Continental Hotel, Phil'a. 
“Possess rare qualities.’""—Eutaw House, Baltimore. 
“Far superior to any."’—Willard’s Hotel, Washington. 
“None compare with yours."’—Burnet House, Cincinnati. 
“We find them the best."’— Southern Hotel, St. Louis. 
“We now use them exclusively.'’—Sherman H'se, Ch'go. 
“Far better than any other.’"—Russell House, Detroit. 





Testimony of Prominent Dealers. 


“The best in use.""—-S. 8. Pierce, Boston. 

“Equal to any--growing in favor."'—Acker, Merrall & 

Condit, New York. ° 

“The best and most popular in use.""--Wm. H. Jackson & 
Co., New York 

“Give entire satisfaction.’'--Thompson, Black & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

“We sell no others.""—Geo. H. Reese & Bro., Baltimore. 

“Have adopted them exclusively.""—Joseph S. Peebles, 
Cincinnati. 

“Have given universal satisfaction."’--David Nicholson, 
St. Louis. 

“The very bestin the country."’—Stanton & Co., Chjcago. 

“Always up to the standard.""--G. & R. Me Millan, Detroit. 


“Merit the confidence of ali dealers."'--Alex. MeGibbon, 
Montreal. 





Burnett’s Standard Preparations. 


Cocoaine. A Compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil, &ce., 
for the Hair. 

Florimel. A Delicate Perfume for the Handk’chf. 

Kalliston. A Cosmetic for removing Freckles, 
‘Tan, Sunburn, {c. 

Oriental Tooth Wash. An Elixir for Preserv- 
ing the Teeth and Gums. 

Burnett’s Cologne Water. Unrivalledin Rich- 
ness and Delicacy of Perfume. 

Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 
Rose Cold, Hay Fever, &c. 


Burnett’s Standard Flavoring Extracts. 
For Cooking Purposes. 


For Asthma, 


CF The above-named articles are manufactured solely 
by the Proprietors. The names and titles thereof are 
adopted as Trade-Marks, to secure the public and pro- 
prietors against imposition by the introduction of spurious 
articles. All unauthorized use of these trade-marks will 
be promptly prosecuted. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
No. 27 Central Street, Boston, 


O0S> For Sale by all Grocers. 0 


The Great New England Remedy. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Aflections gene- 
rally, It is a remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleas- 
ant to the taste, yet safe, sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 


DE. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 


of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
B Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 
oston. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
ba | eed per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
—Iw 





the benefit of Aunt Sarah’s baby, who kept 
growing along to girl, and then womanhood, 
and was still as pretty as ever. 

-| At last Uncle Tom sold some of the hens for a 
lamb. The lamb became a sheep, and the mo- 
ther of many sheep, until the sheep were sold 
for a cow. 


grew older and prettier, her property grew larg- 
er and more valuable, until, on her wedding- 


the procession going into the ark, first a flock 
>| of hens, then adrove of sheep, and following 


only the rightful income from her first copper. 
—Boys and Girls. 





were brought, and the cap covered lit- ‘ss 
y’s sunny hair, while the broad, black 


forest, and was out all night, gave the follow- 


darkness: 

“Tt grew dark, and I kneeled down and asked 
God to take care of little Johnny, and then 
went to sleep.” 





So, year by year, while Aunt Sarah’s baby | 
day, Uncle Tom took home to her in a line, like | 


after, a herd of cows—a handsome dowry, and | 


A LITTLE boy, who had been lost in a dense | 


ing account of his conduct at the approach of 


$5,000 A YEAR 

Can be made by live agents, selling my new and valua- 
ble invention. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. j-iw 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 
son receipt of 2 postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 
assau Street, New York. 3—w 
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| ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 

GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY BEW- 
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ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Prico only $18. Fully warranted fer five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours, 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing#t. We pay Agents from 875 
to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be Imposed upon by other parties palming 
off hhicss cast-iron hi under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WAN TED CA AGENTS : Cc oe c pane se 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting achine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches por minute. Liberal 
inducements Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE 
LARGEST STOCK 
—— 


DRY GOonDs 


—IN— 


New England, 


FURNISHED TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


At a Single Profit! 


JORDAN, 


MARSH & CO. 


Stock Complete in all Departments ! 


DOMESTICS, 


This department invariably includes all the leading pop- 
war brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is known 
in New England. Buyers can always fully complete 
their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom prices, 
without the necessity of going elsewhere for special 
brands. 


OUR LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading makes of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive varie- 
ty of novel design and beautiful coloring. 


IN DRESS GOODS 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and latest 
novelties of all the great European markets, fresh from 
the hands of ourown foreign buyers. Among the particu- 
larly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a full line 
of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all costs of 
BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE AL- 
PACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS, and MOREENS in vari- 
ous colors, 


IN LINENS AND WHITE GOODS 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; % and ‘i NAP- 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISILTOILET QUILTS. 





We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 


IN SHAWLS 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an uncommonly desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS. Wea 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of the 
celebrated Washingten Mills PREMIER LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability: 
and cheapness are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 


FLANNELS. 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 


HOSTERY. 


Constantly on hand a large line of Foreign and Domes- 
tic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN WOOLLENS 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CIEVIOTS, 
from the Windemere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
tosome choice designs in FANCY CASSIM&RES, of 
novel weaving. Always on hand, a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHIME- 
RETS and REPELLANTS in every style and atall prices. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AT WHOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square. 
AT RETAIL, 

__ 242 to 250 Washington Street. 


CATARREH! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 

a never-failling remedy is athand. Dr. Wadsiworth's Dry 
| /y has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
1 « Colds in the head during the past cight years. 
hict all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 
«. H.H. Burrinctox, Proprietor, Providence, 
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paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
- ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
bo discontinued. 


which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 


For the Companion. 


SELECTION FOR DEOLAMATION. 
A -BCENE-IN MELROSE ABBEY. 

Melrose Abbey, famous in Scottish history 
and in the ancient minstrelsy of the border, is 
one of the most conspicuous ruins of Great 
Britain. 

It is situated in the town of Melrose, on the 
Tweed, about thirty-seven miles from Edinburgh, 
and some three miles from Abbotsford, a pile of 
architectural magnificence, once the residence 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

To those familiar with the writings of Scott, 
the mention of Melrose Abbey cannot fail to 
recall many scenes of long departed years,—the 
footfalls of cowled monks in the dim chapels 
and shadowy cloisters, the intonations of old 
liturgies, the swelling organ, the solemn chant 
and the echoed cadences of Latin anthems and 
hymns. 

The abbey was founded in 1136, and some ten 
years were spent in its construction. 

It was defaced and despoiled by Edward IL, 
but was reconstructed by Robert Bruce, and em- 
bellished with all the beauty of Gothic art. 

It was built in the form of a Latin cross, and 
its principal entrance was 2 Gothic portal, over 
which was a mullioned window, graced with 
imposing statues. 

Its vaults contaiued the relics of many of the 
Scottish nobility, among them Alexander II. 
Ilere, too, was deposited the heart of Robert 
Bruce. 

The scene of Melrose Abbey by moonlight, as 
described by Scott in the second canto of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, is regarded as one of the 
finest descriptions of his prolific pen. 

The closing scene of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel is very romantic and imposing. If recited 
in subdued and modulated tones, in harmony 
with its grave and melancholy descriptions, it 
cannot fail to impress an audience. 

It closes with an artistic translation of the 
Dies Ire, a grand old Latin hymn. 

The pilgrims, represented in the following se- 
lection, had made a journey to Melrose, to do 
penance in the abbey for the repose of a depart- 
ed seer, whose spirit had appeared at a festival 
at Branksome Hall. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go; 

The standers-by might hear uneath, 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath 
_Through all the lengthened row; 

No lordly look, no martial stride, 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 
_Forgotten their renown; 

Silent and siow, like ghosts, they glide 

To the high altar’s hallowed side, 

Aud there they kneeled them down; 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave; 

Beneath the lettered stones were laid 

The ashes of their fathers dead; 

Krom many a garnished niche around, 
Stern saints an tortured martyrs frowned. 


And slow up the dim aisle afar, 
With sable cowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles, in order due, 
The holy Fathers, two and two, 
In long procession came ; 
Taper, and host, and book they bare, 
Aud holy banner, flourished fair 
With the Redcemer'’s name; 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretched his hand, 
And blessed them 9s they kneeled; 
With holy cross he signed them all, 
And prayed they migiit be sage in hall, 
And fortunate in tield. 
Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead; 
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suddenly without leaving a will. 
desirous of securing the whole property, con- 
cealed her husband’s death, and desired a poor 
shoemaker to take his place while a will could 
be made. 
in bed as if very sick, and a lawyer was called 


And bells tolled out their mighty peal, 
For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the oflice close 

The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song,— 


DIES IR#, DIES ILLA, 
SOLVET S#CLUM IN FAVILLA; 


While the pealing organ rung, - 
Thus the holy Fathers sung. 


Hymn for the Dead. 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day 
When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll; 

When louder vet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead; 
O, on that day, that wrathful day? 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Tuov the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away! 





VARIETY. 
sateennniiies 

TWO ROGUES INSTEAD OF ONE, 

People who try to evade the law, and cheat 





justice by cunning knavery, handle a two-cdged 
blade that is likely to cut their own hands. 
The mouse who takes the vat into partnership, 
deserves all the biting he gets. 


An amusing incident is told of a woman in 
England whose husband, a wealthy man, died 
The widow, 


Accordingly, he was closely muffled 


to write the will. The shoemaker in a feeble 
voice bequeathed half of all the property to the 


| widow. 


“What shall be done with the remainder?” 


| asked the lawyer. 
“The remainder,” replied he, “I give and be- 


queath to the poor little shoemaker across the 


and a deserving man;” 
bequest for himself. 
The widow was thunderstruck with the man’s 


thus securing a rich 


the fraud, and so two rogues shared the estate. 


peeeene > exe 
COURAGEOUS LAPLAND GIRL. 
The skill acquired by these nomadic people in 


deer. 
“On one occasion, 


” 


from his winter quarters. 


to strangle himself. 


—_—_—_-—— 


THAT SPARE BED. 
ministers: 


minister, all applied for a lodging at an im 


best claim of the three. 





7? said the officer. 
“Thavesat for twenty years as judge in R—,’ 
said the judge. 


minister. 

“That settles the dispute,’ 
“You, Mr. Captain, have lain fifteen years; you 
Mr. Judge, have sat twenty years, while tha 
old fellow has been standing wp for the Jas 
twenty-five years; so he certainly has the bes 
right to the bed.” 

a Se 


RUNNING AWAY FROM HIMSELF. 


’ 


ance in Constantinople. 


takes me I am ruined.’ 


pass themselves off for decent people. 
world is wide, and gives room enough for 





to make long ones. 


street, who has always been a good neighbor 


audacious cunning, but did not dare to expose 


throwing the lasso avails them at times in mak- 
ing captives of other animals besides their own 


so said a clergyman that 
I met with in Nourland, and who vouched for 
the truth, “when a Lapp, in company with a 
young female, was driving the herd through the 
forest, they accidentally roused a large bear 
The girl, very fortu- 
nately, had the lasso in her hand, which, with 
great coolness, and skill she threw over his head, 
as he was slowly quiting his den, and at the 
same instant coiled the other end of it to a tree. 
The brute, in finding himself thus in the toils, 
dashed at the Amazon; but as she slipped on 
one side, he fortunately missed his aim, and, on 
coming to his tether, was, in sailor language, 
brought short up, and thrown to the ground. 
Bruin’s career was soon brought to an end, for 
seizing the thong with his paws, and by so do- 
ing tightening the noose, he presently managed 
The Lapp, on seeing the 
beast charge the girl, took fright and ran away; 
and, as a consequence, the bold wench, who was 
to have been married to him, sent him at once 
to the right-about, very properly refusing to 
have any thing to say to so dastardly a fellow.” 


Here is a new reason assigned for courtesy to 


One night a judge, a military officer and a 


where there was but one spare bed, and the land- 
lord was called upon to decide which had the 


“T have lain fifteen years in the garrison at 


“With your leave, gentlemen, I have stood in 
the pulpit twenty-five years at M——,” said the 


said the landlord. 


“What a traveller you have become!” ex- 
claimed a Bostonian on meeting an acquaint- 


“To tell you the truth,” was the frank reply, 
“T am obliged to run about the world to keep 
ahead of my character; for the moment it over- 


“Many bad men, though they never “learned 
to do well,”’ have “changed their spots,’’? mov- 
ing from one place to another often enough to 
The 


great many short acquaintances, if one is afraid 


1 


’ 


, 
t 
t 
t 


a 


eredit. 


clean shirt on Monday morning, , 
serve credit; therefore I will not trust you. 


THE PRISON CELL. 
A young man who had committed the awful 


crime of murder, whilst under the influence of | Colds and Coughs, is now on sale by all good drug 
liquor, was visited in the prison cell by a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. 
tention whilst a portion of the Scriptures was 
read, and when asked what had led him so deep- 
ly into sin, he replied,— 

“Sir, three short sentences tell the cause of 
my ruin: 


He listened with earnest at- 


“1, Disobedience to my parents. 
“2. Sabbath-breaking. 
“3. Drinking and gambling.” 
Let all our little readers, when tempted to 


disobey their parents, remember “THE PRISON 
CELL.” 


sonneeinencisiypplicntiniaane 
“IMPRUDENT.” 


A physician was called to a man, who, on be- 
ing asked if he hadn’t taken something into his 


stomach, replied that he believed he had—“it 
must have been that glass of water. 
been so imprudent, doctor, for ten years.” 


Haven’t 


We have read of men who lived so long in 
prison, that receiving their freedom killed them. 
It is possible, by bad habits, to destroy all the 
wholesome appetites of nature. 
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DON’T GO DIRTY. 


When Col. Pratt was tanning there came from 
an adjoining town early one Monday morning, 
a shoemaker who wished to buy some leather on 
The Colonel viewed him for a moment, 
and said, “A man who will not appear in a 


does not de- 


——_—_@———— 


PLAYING UPON WORDS. 


nearly obliterated. 


“Who is joking?” growled one of the firemen. 


playing upon words?” replied Pat. 
a ane 


A NEW REASON. 
purchase to a bosom friend on the sidewalk: 
school.’ 
her out of school. 


earnest, as she deserved to be. 


a 


sold him an old hen for a young chicken. 


grown in the place.” 


” 


believe this hen scratched it up. 
man “tacking” through the street. 


man?” 
She replied in the affirmative. 


“I wouldn’t have done it.’ 


of Virginia. 
State.’ 
land, when asked what he would call ice, said 


“Him be water fast asleep;” 


? 


was riding, said, ‘Him be a thunder-bull.’ 


some. 


to a party for an hour, by saying,— 


ingly.” 


asked for charity. 


out. 


the memory of it. 


eating icicles. 


juice out of ’em.” 


your kitty so cross 





“O, ’cause she is cutting teeth, I ’spect.” 





It is hard for a sloven to get credit, since | 
decent people will always connect the two ideas 
of dirt and debt. 


At alate fire in London, while the engines 
were discharging their contents against the 
front of a house, an inscription on it became 


“An’ this is a queer time for a joke!” ex- 
claimed a witty Irishman. 


“Why, don’t you see, honey, how you are 


Said a youngster in high glee, displaying his 


“Two cocoanuts for ten cents! that will make 
me sick to-morrow, and I won’t have to go to 
, 


We knew a little girl who ate bar-soap to keep 
That made her sick in good 


In attempting to carve a fowl, a new settler 
found considerable difficulty in separating its 
joints, and exclaimed against the man who had 


“My dear,” said the enraged man’s wife, 
“don’t rail so at the aged and respectable Mr. 
Bush; he sowed the first field of corn that was 


“1 know that,” replied her husband, “and I 


A THREE-YEAR old youngster saw a drunken 
“Mother,” said he, “Did God make that 
The little fel- 


low reflected for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
? 


A LApy who did not know whether her plan- 
tation was in Virginia or North Carolina, found, 
when the line was run, that she was a resident 


“Well,” said she, “I am glad I don’t live in 
North Carolina; it was always such a sickly 
A NATIVE of Western Africa, who visited Eng- 
and when asked 


what he would call the railroad car in which he 


DROPPED eggs are a favorite and wholesome 
dish; but a man who dropped six dozen from 
his basket yesterday, on the street, did not ap- 
pear to regard the dish with favor, nor as whole- 


Dusiovus ComMPLIMENT.—A_ polite philoso- 
pher once thanked a lady who had been singing 


“Madam, you have wasted our time charm- 


Scarce ARTICLE.—A beggar woman, com- 
ing into a house where Nellie was sitting alone, 


“Charity!” said Nellie. “I guess we are most 
Att mankind are happier for having been 


happy; so thatif you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years hence by 


A MOTHER reproved her three-year oldster for 
The analytical infant replied,— 
“T didn’t eat ’em, mamma; I only sucked the 


“Lottie,” said . little visitor, ‘“‘what makes | 
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| THE very celebrated Cough Syrup of Dr. Stevens, pre. 
| scribed and used in preference to all preparations for 
SGists, 
The trial bottle can be bought for only 25c; the family 
size for 50c and $1. This medicine is especially valuahje 


| because it contains no drugs to stupefy or nauseate. 
} &—2weop 





| GREAT SALE OF CARPETING.—In consequence of 
j the removal of the block we occupy, by order of the city 
| government, to widen Hanover Strect, and no other 
| premises being available, we shall sell off our entir 
stock of Carpetings at wholesale and retail, at greatly 
reduced prices, presenting an opportunity that has hot 
been offered for years for purchasers to supply them. 
selves at such low prices. Our entire stock will be open 
to retail customers, comprising Rrussels, Tapestries, 
Three-plys, Kidderminsters, superfines, extra fines, &e. 
Also, Stair Carpets in large variety, Floor Oil Cloths, 
Canton Mattings, Rugs, Mats, ec. New ENGLAyp Car- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 10-4w 


FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDs, prepaid 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz. the best sorts Asparagus, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and Turnip. Fo; 
15 antl 25 «ts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, Chicory 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash and Tomato’ 
For 40 cts., Onions and Peppers. ‘The above, also, in 5 ct, 
apers. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, $l. Cata- 
ogues gratis. Early Rose Potato, 75 cts. per lb.; $3 for 
5lbs. Seeds onCommission. Agents wanted. 
0—iw B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 





YOU NEED NOT SUFFER.—Every pain, whether of 
the Lungs, Chest or Kidneys, can be removed by the use 
of White Pine Compound. Sold by all Druggisis. 10—jy 


A STARTLING TRUTH!—Thousands die annually 
from neglected coughs and colds, which soon ripen into 
consumption, or other equally fatal diseases of the lungs, 
when by the timely use of a single bottle of Dr. Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry their lives could have been pre- 
served to a green old age. 10—lw 


“ALL THE CHILDREN 





CRY FOR IT! 


. 
An it CURES the Cold or Cough IMMEDIATELY. 
It is DELIGHTFUL to the TASTE and contains no 
DRUGS! 


The F'amous 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Don't buy Opium, and Antimony, and Ipecac, and all 
such trash, for children to swallow. Obtain this gen- 
uine Chemical at only 25 cents a bottle. 


Every good Apothecary will be sure to have it. 


REMEMBER! 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Only 25 Cts. a Bottle. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 ner week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 
lar to LOWE PREss Co., No. 20 Water St., Boston. 
10—20weop 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


Just Published. Will be found to be exceedingly at 
tractive for YounG SINGERS, at School_and_at Home. 
Part I. contains: Musical Notation. Part Il. Rounds 
and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. _ Part lll. 
Songs for all Occasions: and Part IV. A Fine Collection 
of Sacred Pieces. By W. O. Prrxrys, author of “The 
Nightingale,” “Sabbath School rumpet,” &c. Price, 
Fifty Cents, on receipt of which copies will be mailed, 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 2) 
Washington St., Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.,ill 
Broadway, New York. 9-4w 














HOVEY & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 

Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
For 1869. 

The 36th Edition is now ready, containing 150 pages, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS of 100 BEAUTIFUL 
GRAVINGS, and a descriptive list of 2,500 varicties 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, including te 
NOVELTIES for 1869: a list of 150 FRENCH GLADIOITS, 
with A BEAUTIFUL COLOR. D PLATE. |. wl 
Onr Gripe is the most complete ever published, ¢ - 
taining full and plain directions for the Cl LTUBE 0° 
FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. <A copy mailed Lp 
applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents. Sent fee 
regular customers. Address HOVEY & CO., 53 Non 
Market Street, Boston, Mass. “— 
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Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 
Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAG. 
and its matter 1s varied and interesting, and Pecning’0 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find some eh 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, caret 
are a melange of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricn) Att, 
and ——e Articles, bents fmely ili aa ; 
ete., etc., and cvery number is finely illu: ~ 
sued about the first of each’ month, and is sent res? 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year: ia 

A fine list of valuable premiums is offered » 

who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on Ty) 

of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five wr ’ 
the paper for a year; you will not regret 4 Acinor 

A. KOORBAC H, 102 Nassau St, New York. 47" 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 


cal 

Instructions hy a hunter and trapper of long pracing 

experience, with diagram and directions 1 TMALS. 

rap. Also, instructions HOW TO TRAIN AN oth fit 

including niany amusing and wonderful tricks. ‘ 

0. CENTS. a 32 
7-4w JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassan St¥ 
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